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Bertha Darcy's Last Situation. 


BY FENNO HAYES 





IGH noon in the city beneath a 
blazing July sun. At a desk, 
in a dingy counting-room, sat 
@ young girl with a face that 
would bave been charming, but 
» for its extreme pallor and the 
1 expression of utter weariness 
# and exhaustion upon it. 

** Three—six—twelve! No, 
three—six—ten! No—” Heav- 
ens! was she losing her mind? 
What made the figures whirl 
so? What was this spinning 
in her brain? 

Without, upon the bricks, 
whose very color suggested to 
ari her the idea of red. hot, the sun 
poured very fire, it seemed. Around her, the brick 
walis shut in like a prison. O, mocking v:sions of 
green fiel:ls, of wave-washed shore, of sea-walls, 
where the spray tossed high its silver plumes! 

Bat the figures. ‘‘ Three—six—no—what was that 
story of the bookkeeper who went mad over his mis- 
take, and screamed through the wild, pitiful years 
of half a lifetime, ‘once one is two?’ O my head! 
my head!” mcaned Bertha Darcy. And the pen 
slipped from her unconscious fingers, and she knew 
no more till she opened her eyes in the coul, shaded 
** Director’s Roon ,” while beside her a gray, pomp- 
ous physician was sayivng sententicusly : 

* She needs rest—rest of mind and body. A clear 
case of overs ork, v ith a delicate constitution. Should 
recommend the mountains or the seashore.” 

Bertha Darcy rose ruddenly, and stood erect before 
the astonished doctor and two other gentlemen 
present. 

‘1 am better, now,” she said. ‘‘The heat over- 
came me, I think. I will go back tomy work.” 

“0 no,” said Doctor Graves. ‘You must go 
home at once.” 

And *O no!” echoed the other two gentlemen, one 
of them adding, in the blandest of tones: 

“You realy must not do anything more to day, 
Miss Darcy. Let me order my carriage, and have 
you driven home.” ! 

But Bertha was not to be persuaded, and derpite 
the remonstrances of the three, she went back to her 
figures. She had a feeling that if sbe gave up fora 
day, it would be all over with her—if she relaxed the 
tension at all, she should sink atterly. 

As Bertha bent again, faint and dizzy, over the ob- 
stinate figures, taat still refused to add up—for an 
over-worked brain is harder tu drive than an over- 
worked body, and the mind, urged beyond a certain 
point, refuses to act—a smile, more bitter than swee , 
curled her lip, as she thought of Doctor Graves’s 
words, “‘ the mountains or the seashore.” 

What was going to put food into toe mouths, or 
clothing upon the backs of herself and Arcbie, while 
she idled by the sea or among the mountains? ‘‘ No, 
she could not give up—she must not give up,” she 
said to herself, as she had said a hundred time before, 
within the past week. 

None knew better than Bertha Darcy herself how 
great was her need of the rest of which the physician 
had spoken. Three years before, Bertha, and a lit- 
tle brother of four, bad been left alone in the world. 
At the death of careless, genial Mr. Darcy his sup- 
posed wealth had burst like a bubble, and there was 
literally nothing left for his children, hitherto so 
carefully shielded from care and adversity. 

Bat Bertha had a brave spirit of her own; she 
would accept no tavors from creditors, and obtaining 
& school, she managed to support herself and Archie 
for two years on the scanty wages she received. The 











school was a hard one, and Bertha thought herself, 
lucky when ber unusual aptitude at figures procured ! 
her a situation in the counting-room of a manufac- 
turing company, where the pay was little better, but 
the work quite as hard. 

Bertha’s three years of constant mental exertion— 
for, like all women who are good for anything at all, 
she put her /ife in her work—had told, at last, upon 
her health and nerves, and she walked home, at the 
close of that fiery day, in a state as nearly frantic as 
one often arrives at, who walks in outward calm 


along the streets. “I cant, but I must,” she re- 


peated over and over, in a wild way, as she thought 
of the morrow’s work, an‘ the next day’s, and so on, 
through the hot, weary weeks that must come. As 
she walked along, it seemed to her that not only her 
own weariness, but the exhaustion of all the tired 
world beside, pressed upon her heart. She beard 
the wretched, fretful babes wailing in poor stifled 
rooms, she saw the weary, faded motbers sitting by 
shabby windows, in the vain hope of getting a breath 
of air, striving to hush them—sbe met sewing - girls, 
hollow-eyed, and slow of step, and as she saw their 
listless, dispirited looks, everything seewed to mir- 
ror her own heart. 

As she turned a corner, a bright-esed boy of per- 
haps seven or eight years came bounding toward 
her. A momentary gleam of pleasure lit Bertha’s 
face. Archie, at least, was not tired—he was full of 
lite and healih. But suddenly pale Bertha turned 
paler. It wasa litile thing, only that she saw his 
shoe was growing shabby at the toe, but where was 
the next pair coming trom? “So many, many 
wants,” thought Bertha, ‘and no hands, no purse 
but mine to fill them, and my purse so slender and 
my hands so weak.” 

As Bertha paced ber room that evening, with that 
nervous exhaustion that: will not let one rest even 
when one might, she heard a voice in the hall below 
asking for her. She recognized it as that of Mr. 
Woods, president of the company by whom she was 
employed. For what hai he come? What if to dis- 
miss her? And asudden alarm took possession of 
her. Yet he had always seemed very kind, and 
never more so than that afternoon, remembering his 
offer of his carriage. But Bertha went down trem- 
bling, after all. 

But Mr. Woods’s manner was far from intimidat- 
ing. On the contrary, he was remarkably affable 
and deferential, with a shade of embarrassment in 
his manner that Bertha thought a littieodud. He 
asked, with an appearance of great concern, aiter 
her health. 

**You must take a rest, Miss Darcy,” he said, 
earnestly. 

At the words all Bertha’s old train of thought 
came back, and she cried, impulsively, more to her- 
self than to him: 

“Rest! and pray how am I and Archie to live 
while I rest?’”’ 

This was exactly the answer artful Mr. Woods 
hoped and planned for. He drew his chair nearer 
Bertha. His bland manner and tone softened into 
tenderness. 

** Miss Bertha,” he said, poetically, ‘‘ could you not 
make my heart a haveu of rest? Kest in my home, 
as my wife?” 

It was so sudden, although be had known her long 
and had always been remarkably agreeable, Bertha 
was too much astonished to answer him at ail for a 
litile. 

Mr. Woods was a well-preserved widower of some- 
thing over fifty, rich, and highly respectable, of 
course. Did she love him? Pshaw! what put that 
idea into her head? She happened to glance from 
the window at that moment. Without, the sammer 
night was made glorious by the moonlight, which 
cast its glamor even over the prosaic city. A couple 
were just passing, and in the tender light Bertha 
saw the young girl’s hand drawn over the arm of her 
companion, and heid in fond clasp. ‘ They are lov- 
ers,” thought Bertha, and suddenly a picture seemed 





to rise befure her of herself and the man who sat by, 


waiting answer to his suit, walking beneath the 
moonlight, her hand over his ar:—lovers. She shiv- 
ered, and drew a little away from him. 

**Mr. Woods,” she said, “ will you give me until 
to morrow to consider the unexpected honor you 
propose to me?” And then Bertha wondered if ever 
@ young girl made such a speech as that to a real 
lover. But then this, of course, was quite another 
thing from “ love’s young dream ”—of course. 

Mr. Woods politelv, but inwardly wonderingly, 
assented. What could a girl like Bertha want of time 
to consider an offer like his? 

Left alone, Bertha fell thinking again. Here was 
rest—rest of mind and body. But what of her heart, 
and heart-weariness is worst of all to bear, ’tis said? 
Rich, well-enough looking, respectabie. But those 
old dreams! Those lovers walking in the moonlight! 
Must she lose the sweetest draught a woman’s lips 
ean drink? But Archie -she could do'so much for 
him. Surely it was right for hissake. And she bent 
above the sleeping boy, and kissad his white, child- 
ish forehead. She went to the window. More pass- 
ers—a woman, in flaunting attire, accosting a youth, 
evidently @ stranger to her. Bertha drew. back, 
blushing for her sex. What was it that she, even at 
that { was considering, whether ur no? What, 
but to sell herself? ; f 

No! A thoueand times no! Nothing but love, 
sacred, holy love, should ever make her a wite, for 
without it Bertha felt that no priest nor marriage 
vow could make her pure. 

“Load us not into temptation,” prayed Bertha, 
fervently, as atter writing a little note to Mr. Woods, 
briefly but respectfully declining his offer, she knelt 
by Archie’s bedside before retiring. 

Another day, when the heavens seemed brass, and 
the air like that of a furnace, spent painfally by 
Bertha over the torturing columns of figures, and at 
its close a little note was laid upon her desk. The 
amount due her, and a line, “services no longer 
required.” 

Bertha’s cheek flushed hotly for a moment with 
honest indignation. She knew her work had been 
done well, and she recognized this, at once, as Mr. 
Weods’s revenge for her refusal. 

Then came a singular feeling of relief. Fate had 
done that which she dared not takein ber own hands 
—stopped this work which she felt was killing her by 
degrees. She passed out into the street with a light- 
er heart, after all, than she bad carried the night 
before. Her courage r.se with the demands press- 
ing upon it, and Mr. Woods, watching ber from be- 
hind a blind in the building, with an ugly expression 
upon his usually saave face, did not get half the sat- 
isfaction he expected, as he saw Bertha walk firmly 
and erectly, even proudly, he fancied, down the 
street. Perhaps he would have felt stili less triumph- 
ant had he known that at that moment Bertha was 
thinking, thankful, yet half-shuddering, as when 
one recalls some escaped ‘ anger, “ what if I had 
bound myself an unloving wife tu @ man with such 
capacity for petty meanneas in his nature as this!’ 

Bertha stopped a newsboy, who was shouting 
‘*’Erald,” vociferously, and bought a daily. She felt 
@ special interest in the ** Wants” just now, and 
that evening found her considering where she should 
offer herself, instead of s»mebody’s offer to her, as on 
the last, albeit Bertha had no matrimonial inten- 
tions. 

**No more schools nor bookkeeping for me, at 
present,” thought Bertha, untulding the paper. 
* Change is as good as rest, and chauge I must have.” 

Girls wanted to run sewing-machines—girls to be 
sewing-machines—girls wanted to cook, to wash, to 
iron, but nothing that exactly suited Bertha’s case. 
Wait—here is a familiar name. 

“‘ WANTED.—A person to take entire charge of a 
child of six. Person must possess patience, a gentle 
bat firm disposition, and- be acquainted with good 
manners. Ardress Reginald Warren, Rock Cottage, 
Bond’s Beach.” 

The paper slipped from Bertha’s hand. She knew 
Bond’s Beach of old, and the silver-stretching sands 








seemed to rise before her, the salt sea air to blow 
through the close atmosphere that hung heavy and 
stifling over the city. It was tempting. Why not 
apply? She loved children, and a child of six would 
require no mental strain. 

It is true pride whispered in Bertha’s ear that she 
was contemplating a social descent. It is almost 
genteel to keep school—it will do t» sew one’s life 
away, stitch by stitch, in certain positions, but to be 
a servant—“' bah!” said Bertha, tarning contemptu- 
ously on her half-defined thought, ‘what do you 
care, Bertha Darcy, and if you dou’t, who is there 
that will?” 

She had some fears that Archie might be an ob- 
jection, but it would be so nice a place for him! Yes, 
she would apply at once. 

Bertha bad to wait bat a short time before receiy- 
ing an answer, and a favorable one. 

“The child would be no objection,” the letter said, 
pleasantly. ‘* Rock Cottage was large enough, and 
Miss Darcy couli look after two just as well as 
one.” 

Bertha’s preparations for the season at Bond’s 
Beach, nut, being sv extensive, probably, as most of 
the young ladiesiof her-age who visited tliat favor- 
ite resort, were soon comp’ 
morning saw her and Arc’ 
by rail. 

A few seats beyond the one she occupied, Bertha 
saw a tamiliar face, that of a handsome, dashing girl 
attired in a fashionable travelling costume, evidently 
very complacent and well-pleased with the company 
of the fine-looking gentleman beside her. 

A little swift smile of recognition lit Bertha’s face 
as she met the eyes of Kiite Grover, whom she bad 
known well at Madame La Garde’s school, three 
years before. But Miss Grover’s mewory was mote 
treacherous—her bright eyes were instantly turned 
in another direction, her shapely neck seemed sud- 
denly to stiffen; she evidently did not recognize the 
quietly-dressed young lady who had spent two yeais 
at schvol with her. 

Bertha had had a few such experiences of short 
memory before, since her changed fortunes. Her 
color deepened a little, a passing pang at the petti- 
ness of human nature troubled her fur a moment, 
but she soon forgot it, answering Archie’s eager 
questions, and in admiring the beautiful country 
through which they flew. 

Miss Grover’s companion, to the inward annoyance 
of that young lady, was altogether too much dispus- 
ed to notice the pereon a few seats from them, «and 
sbe had studied the expression of the face beside her 
too long not to be able to read admiration in bis eyes 
as they fell on Bertha’s face. 

In fact, Berta was looking very lovely and sweet. 
It takes so little to bring out tint and tone when one 
is young, and youth asserts itself suv quickly, given 
the slightest chance. The few days of rest that 
Bertha had taken, the air that came across the fields 
with just a spice of the not far distant sea in it, lita 
soft bloom in her cheek, a light in her velvety eyes, 
and brought a more vivid red to her lips. The gen- 
tleman had a fine, artistic taste—the combination of 
brown hair with amber lights in it, pansy-purple 
eyes and lovely, blonde complexion, struck him as 

particularly beautifal. 

‘** Quite the Madonna,” whispered Miss Grover, as 
Bertha, unaware of his gaze, drew the sleepy head 
of Archie, who was thoroughly tired out with looking 
and bis early rising, upon her bosom. 

The gentleman detected the covert sneer in Miss 
Grover’s tones, and answered, a little maliciously: 

“1 think the lady must have come down from 
some ante-period. See, she has not a frill nor a 
rufiie on her dress anywhere, and she evidently likes 
that voted nuisance of to-day, a child.” 

** She is certainly very pretty,” answered Kate, 
sweetly enough, outwardly. “Do you think she can 
be the child’s mother?” 

** Not unless she was married at a remarkably ten- 
der age, I should imagine,” said her companion. 
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subject, and drew the gentieman’s attention to her- 
self by a little suppressed exclamation of pain. 

“O my finger!’’ she said. “I have pierced it with 
a thorn from my bouquet.” 

The gentleman gallantly removed Kate’s glove, 
and was properly sympathetic over the tiny crimson 
drop that trickled down a slender finger of the pretty, 
white, useless hand. Then Miss Grover felt very 
weary, and it was quite pleasant to have her escort 
arrauge her travelling-shawl behind her sloping 
shoulders, and draw the blind to shade her eyes, out 
of which she cast a soft, melting glance upon him, as 
she murmured, “thank you!’’ just befure closing 
them. 

Miss Grover properly taken care of, the gentleman 
felt at liberty to steal another glance at the face 
which had so interested him. Archie’s head lay 
_ heavily on Bertha’s arm, which was held in a con- 
strained position, and the gentleman noticed that the 
young girl’s color was fading, and her bright expres- 
sion changing to a weary one. 

Would it do? He rose impulsively. 

* Let me take the boy,”’ he said; ‘‘ he is too heavy 
for you.” 

Bertha looked up in the face above her. It was a 
thoroughly gentlemanly. face, in the best sense of 
the word, kind and sympathetic in expression just 
now, and nothing more. 

“Thank you,” she said, simply. And with a gen- 
tle yet strong hand, Archie was transferred, with- 
out waking, from Bertha’s arm to the gentleman’s, 
and taken to the seat opposite Miss Grover. 

Miss Grover’s eyes had been very wide and wake- 
ful during all this, but she was apparently uncon- 
scious when ber escort returned with his new charge. 
But though her expression was very calm, as she 
appeared to sleep, which perhaps is the-safest if one 
cares for looks particularly, since one is sure then 
that the mouth is shut, and the breathing not too 
loud, Miss Grover did not feel at all amiable. 

** Rex is always doing some nonsensical thing or 
other of this sort,” she said,inwardly. ‘* I suppose it 
would have been just the same if Bertha were home- 
ly as a stump fence; but she is provokingly pretty, 
and men are such fools about pretty faces,” with a 
little parenthetical thrill of satisfaction at certain 
past experiences of her own on that score. ‘ It’s 
lucky I didn’t recognize her,” thought Kate, con- 
tinuing her thoughts. ‘‘He’d have wanted an in- 
troduction, and then nobody knows what might have 
happened. Thank Heaven, we shall be at Rhodes 
soon, and that’ll be the end of her.” 

Meanwhile Archie slept quietly on Rex’s arm, and 
Bertha, now and then looking at him, raised her 
eyes to the face above. She had thought it a fine face 
from the first, but a little cold, a bit cynical in ex- 
pression. But the expression now was finer, warm 
and genial, as he sat looking out upon the flying fields. 
What was he, wondered Bertha, idly, to Kate Gro- 
ver? for her manner seemed to imply some claim up- 
on him. A possible lover? Well, what was all this 
toher? And Bertha, just turning her gaze away, 
met the gentleman’s eye, and blushed deeply, angry 
enough at herself as she felt the tide creep up her 
cheek. 

Archie had but just roused when the conductor 
called: 

‘Rhodes Station! Passengers for Bond’s Beach 
stop here!” 

Miss Grover slept quietly on, her lips just parted, 
the long, black lashes of her full eyes laid calmly on 
her marble cheek. Did she not know that the cars 
stopped a full ten minutes at Rhodes Station, and 
surely Rex would give her a look before waking her? 

A pair of large black eyes opened slowly as Rex 
laid his hand gently on Kate’s shoulder, theré was 
the prettiest little yawn imaginable by a small scar- 
let mouth, then a little tinkling laugh. 

‘* Why, Rex, have I been asleep all this time? O 
dear, I was so tired 1 couldn’t help it!” And then 
Miss Grover was smilingly ready to be handed out 
of the cars by Rex, in the best of humor, for she did 
not know that behind her came Bertha Darcy and 
Archie. Rex did, however, soon enough to turn and 
take Archie down the moment Miss Grover’s dainty 
foot touched the platform. 

**O Rex,” cried Kate, suddenly, ‘‘1 do believe 
I’ve left my handkerchief in the car. Such a lovely 
thing as it was! Wont you have time to go back?” 
in the most beseeching of tones. 

Certainly,” said Rex, gallantly, as he sprung 
on board again. 

The handkerchief was not to be found, neither on 
the seat nor under it, however, and when he came 
back from his fruitless search, Bertha and Archie 
had disappeared, but Kate stood waiting, all smiles. 

*“* How stupid of me, Rex,” she said. “It was in 
my travelling-bag all the time. I was so sure | put 
it in my pocket.” 7 

“ Hasn’t Richard come with the carriage, Kate?” 
said Rex, a little absently, thinking, half-discontent- 
edly, that he had looked his last upon the sweetest 
violet eyes he had ever seen. 

“*] thought I saw him a moment ago, but he has 
vanished,” said Kate. 

**O well,” said Rex, ‘‘he’ll be back. Let me see 
you to the ladies’ room, and I'll go and hunt up your 
trunks.” 

Kate took Rex’s arm, and stepped lightly along 
the platform not at all unconscivusof the liitle wake 
of murmured admiration that followed after from 
the bystanders. 

“OQ, here you are, Richard!” said Rex, a moment 
after, as the coachman made his appearance. “ Have 
you just come?” 

“No, Mr. Warren,” for of course you’ve guessed 





that Rex was Mr. Reginald Warren, of Rock Cottage, 
“I’ve been putting in the lady and the little boy.” 

‘What! Miss Darcy? Did she come on this 
train?” 

“Yes sir. Mrs. Warren got a letter the day you 
went away saying she’d be here to-day. I knowed 
her by her calling the boy Archie.” 

“* Why hadn’t I thought of that myself?” satd Mr. 
Warren, inwardly, congratulating himself a little 
that he hadn’t looked his last on those violet eyes, 
after all. Perhaps he had taken his idea of Mabel’s 
prospective governess from her last, for somehow he 
had fancied Miss Darcy would be a discreet-looking, 
middle-aged person, although her references had 
called her a young lady. A ‘ 

** Hang it all!’ said Richard, sotto voce, as he strap- 
ped on Miss Grover’s large and numerous trunks; 
‘what a woman wants to carry round a dry-goods 
store with her every where she goes, I can’t see. Darn- 
ed if t’other one aint the prettiest, if she aint rigged 
up so mucl.”’ 

** Why, Rex, you’ve gota wrong trunk,” said Kate, 
as they came in sight of the carriage. ‘That little, 
shabby thing isn’t mine.” 

** Hush, Kate!’ said Mr. Warren. ‘“ Mabel’s new 
governess, Miss Darcy, came on this train. I sup- 
pose it is hers.” 

“ Very likely,” Kate managed to articulate in dis- 
may. 

Bertha’s bow was fully as distant as Kate’s own, 
as Mr. Warren, after making himself known, intro- 
duced Miss Grover and Miss Darcy. 

“You are very tired, Kate,” said Rex, once or 
twice, observing her unusual silence during the drive 
of three miles from the station to the cottage. 

“O yes, dreadfully tired—and cross, too,” she add- 
ed, inwardly, not much mollified by Rex’s occasional 
remembrance of her, as he conversed animatedly 
with Bertha, pointing out the beauties of the locality, 
“just as if she were a visitor, instead of a servant,” 
thought Kate, turning up her aristocratic little nose, 
and thinking how terribly democratic in his notions 
Rex Warren was. What if he should find out that 
she knew Bertha? She had half a mind to pretend 
to remember her, now, but then she knew Bertha 
wasn’t deceived, and then she would have to be 
friends with her, and that would be worse yet. What 
sent the girl here just now? It was a queer fancy, 
any way, for Bortha Darcy to go round tending 
other people’s young ones. 

Miss Grover did not admire children. She consid- 
ered them nuisances, and she made no exception in 
favor of Mabel, the child of her sister and Mr. War- 
ren’s deceased brother. This was the relationship 
between Kate and Mr. Warren, which caused the 
familiarity which Bertha had noticed. 

But Miss Kate Grover had set her heart on a near- 
er relationship than this. Mr. Reginald Warren was 
in every way a desirable parti, in Kate’s estimation. 
Firstly, he was rich (we give his recommendations 
in the order Miss Grover viewed them); secondly, 
he was, if not exactly handsome, distinguished and 
striking-looking; thirdly, he had quite a reputation 
as an artist; then you might throw in a few minor 
qualifications, that Miss Kate didn’t think much 
about, any way, only they were well enough with 
the rest, such as a good moral character and a warm 
heart. So Miss Grover had come down toBond’s Beach 
ostensibly to see her sister, but really to angle for 
Rex Warren. This happened very conveniently. 
One thing, however, was provoking. Kate’s sister 
wouldn’t help her a bit. She knew Kate too well, 
and liked Rex too much. 

Lena Warren was an invalid, sweet when one got 
the right side of her. She had been dependent as a 
baby on her husband, and when he died, R2x took 
her in bis care, and babied her still more. Besides, 
he loved Mabel, and this, more that all, won ena, 
who idolized the child, while she coulin’t forgive 
Kate for her indifference to her darling. Kate was 
Lena’s sister. She would do nothing against her— 
but help it along? Not Mrs. Grant Warren. 

Ag for Rex and Kate, be found her pretty, if noth- 
ing more. She was brilliant, sometimes, in conver- 
sation, she understood dress, she was considered a 
beauty and a belle, and she certainly liked Rex. He 
could not but be a little impressed by the evident 
preference of such a woman as Kate Grover. 

But Rex Warren, without being at all conceited, 
had a little unconscious contempt for girls generally. 
He had sume old-fashioned notions, and the “ girl of 
the period” disgusted him, somehow. He really 
thought there were no longer any sweet, home-loving 
and home-making girls, that all they cared for were 
glitter, and dash, and show, so sometimes he said, 
never any for me, and again, a little lonely, and see- 
ing other men making their choice, as well Kate as 
any, perhaps. 

So much for the position of people at Rock Cottage 
when the carriage drew up before it that lovely sum- 
mer afternoon. 

It was a singular but picturesque and delightful 
spot. In the midst of a grove of pines, of old growth, 
tall and sturdy, an immense rock rose, abrupt and 
high. Upon this rock stood the cottage, a rambling, 
verandaed building, fall of overhanging and project- 
ing windows, that made charming odd nooks and 
corners within. The view from the house was de- 
lightful, whether one’s eye rested on the green map 
of woods directly below and around, or travelled be- 
yond to the shining shore, or the blue expanse of 
ocean, & prospeet of which the elevation permitted. 

An exclamation of delight burst involuntarily 
from Bertha’s lips as she leaned from the carriage 
while it drove up the winding road that led from the 
base of the rock. 





** How lovely! O how lovely!” she said, drawing 
in her breath with a half-sigh, like a child that is 
overcome with pleasure. - 

Rex looked at her a little amused, yet pleased, for 
the place was his fancy. 

*“ Isn’t the wind east, Rex?” said Kate, drawing 
her shawl impatiently around her. “1’m half froz- 
en,” which mal apropos remark came across Bertha’s 
mood like the breath of some ungenial air. , 

** No, indeed, only with you, Kate,” laughed Rex. 
** You don’t find it cold, do you, Miss Darcy?” turn- 
ing to the face a moment before so bright. 

‘* Not at all,” said Bertha, indifferently, glad that 
the carriage stopped just then. 

‘A pretty, fairy-like child came flying down the 
plazza steps. 

“OO Uncle Rex, I’m so giad you’ve come back!” 
she cried, as he swung her to his shoulder, and car- 
ried her up the steps. 

** And this is Miss Darcy and Archie, Mabel,”’ cried 
Rex, gayly. ‘‘And here is your Aunt Kate, tired 
and cross.” 

** How do you do, Mabel?” said Kate, carelessly. 

** How do you do, Aunt Kate?” returned Mabel, 
as carelessly, if the truth must be told, but eyeing 
Archie and Bertha, who came and kissed her with 
evident favor. 

Rex felt a sensation of relief as he noticed that 
Mabe! returned Bertha’s kiss. The fact was, Mabel 
was 2 child very easy to manage by a person she liked, 
and very hard to control otherwise. Mabel’s last 
governess she had disliked from the first, and there 
had been, consequently, ‘‘an awful time,” as Bridget. 
phrased it, and since Mabel’s mother was too much 
of an invalid to have any real responsibility, the bur- 
den had fallen on Rex. 

As for Archie and Mabel, they were, with the 
general freemasonry of childhood, friends at once. 

Kate ran up stairs quite rapidly, considering her 
exhausted state, and opened the door of a darkened 
room. 

* Are you here, Lena?” she called, a little sharply. 

** Yes, Kate,” said a low-toned voice, ‘‘Come in.” 

‘* What makes you have it so awful dark?” said 
Kate, throwing open the blind, and disclosing a pret- 
ty, faded woman lying on a lounge. 

‘*T’ve such a headache, Kate,” said her sister, 
‘‘and when my head is bad, I can’t bear the least 
light. Have you seen Mabel?” : 

“Yes,” said Kate, still leaving the blind open. 
‘* What in pity’s name possesses you.§ Lena, to get 
anybody to take care of that young one who must 
needs bring another?” 

Miss Grover didn’t mind elegance of speech, or use 
any disguises before her sister. 

‘Why, what harm will it do?’ said Lena. “* There 
is room enough, I’m sure, and Miss Darcy had the 
best of recommendations. Has she come? What 
sort of a person is she?” 

“Well, Lena Warren,” said her amiable sister, 
‘she has come, and she’s just a young girl witha 
pretty face that Rex bids fair to make a foo! of him- 
self about. You’d think she was a distinguished 
visitor, tosee the way he treats her. I don’t like 
her any too well, already, and I may end by hating 
her.” 

“I do hope you'll treat her decently, at least, 
Kate,” said Lena, anxiously. “As for Rex, he’ll 
probably do as he likes.” 

** And sosball I,” returned Kate, and left the room 
with a bang of the door that jarred Mrs. Lena War- 
ren’s aching hea‘ fearfully. 

* O dear!” said that lady, getting up to close the 
blind Kate had left open; ‘‘I know one pretty face 
that Rex Warren will find he has made a fool of him- 
self about, if he ever marries its owner. Why can’t 
Kate be diffzrent? I can’t help dreading her visit.” 

An hour after, Kate came down to tea, exquisitely 
dressed, and smiling, for Rex mustn’t see that she 
thought this girl worthy of being jealous about. She 
had made a mistake in giving way to her mood that 
afternoon. . 

* Rex,” she said, going up to him in the supper- 
room, ‘‘ look at me, and tell me if Iam cross now. I 
was so dusty and tired that I didn’t know myself, buat 
1 feel as fresh as a rose, now.” 

**And you loodk—not like a rose, Kate, for that’s 
not your flower—but like a magnolia after a shower,”’ 
for Reginald Warren could not withhold the admir- 
ation of the artist for her superb beauty. 

Kate smiled, well-pleased, but her pleasure was 
short-lived, for a moment after, Bertha entered the 
room with Mabel and Archie. Kate had expected a 
tete-a-tete with Rex, for Lena she knew was unable 
to come down, and in her old visits Mabel had taken 
her meals in the nursery. 

‘I wonder if this is a new custom got up for Miss 
Darcy’s special benefit?” thought Kate, .angrily. 
*T’ll know the moment I see Lena, at any rate.” 

Bertha Darcy had a good deal of pride, but she 
had expected, in taking such a situation, to accom- 
modate her social position to the wishes of her em- 
ployers, but her own self-respect would not allow 
her, if Mr. Warren chose to treat her as a lady, to 
conduct herself other than she woald to any gentle- 
man under other circumstances, simply because Miss 
Grover chose to consider her beneath her. So, un- 
mindfal of Kate’s chilling manner, she conversed 
with Mr. Warren as she had once done with no less 
wealthy gentlemen, at least, at her father’s equally 
luxurious table. : 

Yet Bertha did not forget her duty to Mabel. The 
child’s wants were attended to, her faults of manner 
gently corrected, and Archie looked after. But Miss 
Darcy had a quiet way of doing things. She accom- 
plished much with little seeming effort. 





All this Reginald Warren observed, as also that 
Mabel was perfectly contented and obedient with 
Bertha. And as he walked the back piazza with his 
cigar, he congratulated himself again on Mabel’s 
new governess. Then he fell thinking how it was 
that a young girl, so beautiful, and refined, and well 
educated, had come to take a situation like this, 
which didn’t seem to him one likely to attract such 
@ person usually. 

From a consideration of Bertha’s character, Rex 
passed to her face. 

“Perhaps it is not so classically handsome as 
Kate’s,” he thought, ‘but ’tis sweeter. In fact, 
sweet seems just the word for it.” 

Beware, Rex Warren! It is so much more dan- 
gerous for a man to confess to his own heart a woman 
to be sweet, than to acknowledge her lovely as a 
houri. A lover whispers “ sweet,” in the ear of his 
beloved a thousand times where he once calls her 
beautiful. 

As the weeks passed swiftly, it seemed to Bertha 
as if never before had she lived so completely in the 
present. It was as if the sea-breezes blew away 
doubting and care from her heart. Light-hearted 
and gay as the children who accompanied her, she 
took long walks up the shore or along the sea-wall, 
where the dainty feet of the gossamer-robed belles 
never thought of straying. After all, these same 
children were not half the care and trouble that the 
flirtations and wardrobes of the ladies at the “Surf 
House ” were to them. 

Often this trio, Bertha, Mabeland Archie, was con- 
verted into a quartet by the presence of Kex. He 
“liked these far, careless strolls with the children,” 
he said to Bertha, and he always met with a hearty, 
demonstrative welcome from them, at least. He fell 
also into a habit of dropping into the nursery, as he 
returned from the hotels, with their painted, over- 
dressed guests. Perhaps the picture that he found 
there pleased his artist’s eye—the young, fair-faced 
girl sitting in the low sewing-chair with busy, flying 
fingers, and the dark, handsome boy and the pretty, 
blonde girl always hovering near her. 

‘* There no room so homelike in all the Cottage,” 
he thought, sometimes, with a little sigh, for this 
man had acraving for a home, perhaps all the strong- 
er that he had never known one. His mother had 
died young, Grant’s wife had always been an inva- 
lid, and so Rex Warren’s house had never been 
brightened and made a real home by a rightful mis- 
tress. : 

Kate Grover felt vexed and impatient that her 
plans about Rex matured so slowly. He was ever 
gallant, he evidently admired her beauty, but beyond 
this point, with all her arts, she could not bring him. 
Was it Bertha that stood in her way? Kate did not 
know much of those sea-shore strolls, for they were 
mostly taken in the morning, while she yet slept, 
weary with the last night’s dance, but she heartily 
wished that Bertha was out of the way, and had long 
ago arrived at hating her. 

Bat one morning Kate burst into Lena’s room in a 
fine rage. ‘ ‘ 

“‘ What’s the matter now?” said Lena, faintly, see- 
ing Kate’s stormy face. 

‘*T may as well ease my mind by telling you as 
anybody, I suppose, though of course I don’t expect 
any sympathy,” was the rather ungracious reply. 
*- You see your precious Miss Darcy and I are old 
Sriends,” with a bitter emphasis on the word. ‘“ We 
were at Madame La Garde’s two years together. 
Coming down on the train, I didn’t care to recognize 
the plainly-dressed, nobody-looking gir], for of course 
I didn’t know she was coming here. Afterwards, it 
was too late, for she knew well enough that I recog- 
nized her, and so I’ve never hinted a word to her or 
anybody else of ever seeing her before. And I don’t 
believe she has—too proud t», I suppose. 

** But to-day, who should arrive at the. ‘Surf’ but 
Emily Graham. She and Bertha were sworn friends 
at school, and she’ll call on me, and likely as not 
Bertha will be round, as she always is, thanks to 
you and Rex, with your nonsensical democratic ideas, 
for that, and then ’twill all come out somehow, I 
know. For heaven’s sake, Lena, can’t you send the 
girl away?” 

And Kate Grover absolutely ground her white 
teeth with rage. 

‘‘ Mabel loves Miss Darcy, and has done well in 
every way since she came,” said Mrs. Warren, even- 
ly and provokingly. “I like her, and Rex likes her.” 

‘* Yes, Rex likes her, no doubt,’’ sneered Kate. 
‘Tell me, Lena, do you think that should make me 
like her, too?”’ : 

** I don’t know, and I don’t care, there,”’ said Lena, 
petulantly. “I’m sick and weak, and you fret me 
to death about what is nothing to you. As for you 
and Rex, you must take care of yourself in that mat- 
ter. I told you from the first that I wouldn’t lift my 
finger to help it, and I wont.” And Lena buried 
her face resolutely in the pillows, and spoke no more. 

That very afternoon, as Bertha and the children 
were strolling along the sea-wall, they came sudden- 
ly upon a gentleman and lady sitting among the 
rocks. There was an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure from the lady, and in a moment she was 
kissing Bertha delightedly. 

“Why, Bertha Darcy, where did you come from? 
O, I never was so glad, I do believe. Why didn’t 
you answer my last letter? I didn’t know but you 
might be dead. Herbert,” she said, calling the gen- 
man, “ this is Bertha Darcy, that I’ve told you of 80 
much—Mr. Leonard, Bertha. Now, Herbert, do 
you go straight away. I’ve a thousand things to 
talk over with Bertha.” 

The gentleman laughed merrily. 
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** Banished, then, Emily—tabooed, am 1? “ Well, 
thenI go.” - ; 

And with a low bow for Bertha, and a little grim- 
ace at Emily, he sprung lightly alcng the rocks. 

‘*He don’t mind,” said Emily, nodding in the 
direction of the gentleman. “I’m going to marry 
him, ofcourse. I know I act as if I were wild, but I 
have so wanted to find out about you.” 

“May I speak now?” said Bertha, archly, as 
Ewily paused, fairly out of breath. “The reason 1 
didn’t write was that I wrote you last, as I supposed, 
and was waiting for you. The letters miscarried, I 
suppose. But I’m as glad to see you, as youare me.” 

Then, sitting among the rocks, Emily and Bertha 
had an hour of such confab and confidence as only 
two old school friends can. 

“You’re with the Warrens, then, now?” said 
Emily. ‘The idea of your turning nursemaid. 
Strange Kate Grover didn’t mention your being there 
to me.”’ 

‘* Kate has forgotten me,” said Bertha, laughing. 
“She only knows me as Miss Darcy, Mabel’s govern- 
ess, or whatever you call it.” 

“Forgotten you? Fiddlestick! You don’t mean 
to say, Bertha, that Kate Grover pretends she never 
saw you before this summer?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Bertha. 
this in any way, Emily, I beg. 
but me.”’ 

“T wont promise,” said Emily, who was a little 
irrepressible sometimes. “It is too ridiculous, I don’t 
believe I can help it.” 

And she wouldn’t promise. 

It wasn’t very long after this that Rex Warren 
met Emily Graham coming away from Rock Cottage. 
He rather liked Emily, who was engaged to an inti- 
mate friend of his, and he turned back to walk with 
her toward the “‘ Surf.”’ 

** Been to see Kate, I suppose?” said Rex. 

“No,” said Emily, a little tartly. ‘I haven’t 
been to see Kate. ‘I’ve been to see Bertha Darcy.” 

‘What! do you know her?” said Rex, a little 
surprised. 

‘*T should think I might,” said Emily. ‘We were 
at school two years together.” 

“ Why,” said Rex, “ I thought you and Kate were 
at school together.”’ 

“ We were,” said Emily, as concisely as if she had 
been testifying in court. 

Rex was silent for a little. He saw it all, and he 
felt a momentary pain. He had thought Kate no 
worse than most, at any rate, and they had been 
friends. But he couldn’t help scorning her now, so 
weak and false. 

There was a “hop” that evening at the ‘‘ Surf,” 
to which Rex had promised Kate escort. He couldn’t 
help thinking, as Kate entered the parlor, radiant, 
and beautifully dressed, ready for the evening, that 
the casket was too precious for the gem, while Kate 
pouted a little, as he lingered, before putting on her 
shawl, to kiss little Mabel, who stood holding Bertha’s 
hand, about to go bed. 

Rex Warren was in no mood for the “‘ hop” that 
night. The smiles of the women, the lights, the 
gay music wearied him somehow. Besides, his head 
ached alittle. Kate, who was, as usual, queen of 
the revel, did not care t» return early, and, finding 
her other escort, he came back to Rock Cottage. 

As he came near home, a Voice, soft and plaintive, 
stole out as if to meet him. : 

“‘I¢ must be Bertha,” thought Rex. “I didn’t 
know she sang before.” 

There was no light in the music-room. Bertha 
was alone, playing and singing in the darkness. 

Rex went softly up the steps, and threw himself 
upon a settee on the piazza beneath the open win- 
dow of the music-room. Bertha was singing a ballad, 
old and simple, but very sweet. Her voice, not very 
strong, was pure and clear, suiting well the song. 

Rex lay there a long time, listening with a singular 
feeling of rest and pleasure, as Bertha sang song after 
song, following her own fancy, sometimes grave, 
sometimes gay. Sometimes Rex half slept, and 
through his light dreaming, all the faces of beautiful 
women he had ever known seemed to glide, and ever 
and again, like the burden ofa song, if one may be 
allowed the figure, a pair of pansy eyes looked on 
him from a face that seemed the sweetest of them 
all. Many a face there was that touched his fancy, 
but only this his heart. 

* Heaven bless the day that sent her here,” he 
said, within himself, ** whether [ win herorno. She 
has taught me, at least, that there are women who 
are not like Kate.” 

He rose and went into the music-room, as Bertha 
ceased singing. Like Bertha, Rex had lived that 
summer only in the present. He had neither ques- 
tioned his own heart nor the future. He only knew 
that never before were there days so golden, such 
glory in tne sunlight, such heart in thesummer, such 
soul in the sea. But now he knew the worker of the 
spell—*‘ love, the enchanter.” And with that knowl- 
edge came a sharp impatience to “ put his fate to the 
touch ’’—now, that very hour. 

** Don’t be startled, Miss Darcy,” he said, as Bertha 
uttered a little exclamation on his entrance. ‘I 
returned early, and have been lying on the settee 
beneath the window, a long time, listening to your 
singing.” 

“That was hardly fair,” laughed Bertha. “I 
thought I and the darkness were all alone. I’ve 
given you an odd melange, from ‘ Dies Irae,’ to ‘All 
the Blue Bonnets are over the Border.’ ” 

“Tt was all delightful,” said Rex. ‘‘ But no, don’t 
ring for lights. I wish you would get your shawl and 
come down to the shore with me. The night is fine.” 


**But don’t mention 
Nobody knows of it 


The night was lovely. Not a leaf stirred as the 
world slept in the white trance of the moonlight. 
And over the hearts of Bertha and Rex a hush, full 
and holy, seemed to steal, as they went down the 
woodland path together, and almost without a word 
they reached the shore. 

The tides broke.softly murmuring upon the sands, 
the moon shone full and. bright upon the sleeping 
sea. 

** Bertha!’ whispered Rex, and then he stopped. 
How shou!d he say it? for love trips oftenest on the 
tongue when the heart is fullest. Then he said, im- 
petuously, seizing both her hands, and speaking as 
if there were only these three words in all the world, 
**1 love you!” . 

The moonlight fell full upon her upturned face, 
Was it only the moon that glorified it so? O perfect 
world! O perfect hour! O perfect love! 

Surely none but the angels should overhear when 
love reveals itself. Surely no earthly lips should 
repeat it. 

When Kate Grover came up the piazza steps, and 
turned to say ‘ good-night” to her escort, the 
moonlight revealed Rex and Bertha just returning 
from the shore. 


* And her hand was over his arm, 
And her face was shining calm."’ 


Kate fairly fled up the steps? Where had they 
been? Did he come home purposely to meet her? 
Had he said anything particular? For even in that 
brief glance, the expression on Bertha’s face had 
struck Kate. 

“Tt seems to mel could kill her,” said Kate, to 
herself. **To lese him now, after all. It is too 
much!” 

When Kate came down the next morning, neither 
Bertha nor Rex was visible. Were they together, 
she wondered; and curious and restless, Kate took 
her hat, and went up theshore. She walked rapidly, 
her angry mood spurring her steps, and at length 
she saw Bertha some distance further on. She was 
alone. 

Kate followed, and when Bertha stopped, Kate 
found herself a seat among the rocks. Beyond these 
rocks lay a little strip of beach, with an old hut upon 
it, which Bertha entered. 

‘Is the little fool going to bathe here?” said Kate. 
** Can it be that she don’t know there is both quick- 
sand and undertow? Shall I warn her on account 
of the love I bear her?” 

Kate smiled bitterly, balancing Bertha’s life and 
death in her mind, while unsuspecting Bertha, in 
her bathing-dress, run down to the water’s edge. 
Her feet touched the surf. 

“‘ Why should I?” said Kate. 

But just then a cry rose from above. 

** Back, Bertha, the quicksand—the undertow! 
Back, my darling!” 

Kate crouched down in her seat. She knew Rex’s 
voice, and there was no mistaking the terror and 
Tove in it. 

‘*The game is up,’’ she said, clenching her hands 
till the nails hurt the tender flesh. “I wonder if I 
should have spoken at last.” 

Kate never knew whether or no Rex saw her that 
day, but be did, and shuddered at a possibility that 
had once been fur him. 

Things come round strangely in this world, some- 
times; and more curious things have happened than 
that Kate Grover should marry Mr. Woods, whom 
Bertha didn’t want, and who happened to come 
down to Bond’s Beach just at this time, and Bertha 
marry Rex Warren, whom Kate did want. 


VINTAGE WINES. 

Among the many delusions entertained at different 
times, that of a firm belief in vintage wines, and in 
those said to be grown in particular places, is one of 
the greatest. By this we do not mean to imply that 
the wines of one season or of one place are not better 
or worse than those of another, for of course very 
great differences sometimes exist. But because the 
general average quality of the wine of 1868 was par- 
ticularly good, it by no means follows that all last 
season’s wine will turn out finer than that of 1867, or 
that in fature it will be safe to buy the one in prefer- 
ence to the other, without full examination. Yet, 
this is the only logical result of the general talk 
about vintages, and of the particular requests that 
are made for even the commonest wine of particular 
years. Common wine will always be common, in 
whatever favorable time the grapes are pressed; and 
the medium wine can never, in the same way, reach 
the highest point of excellence, however propitious 
the sun may be. Asa matter of course, there will be 
more or less fine wines in one year than another, but 
we really cannot see what this has to do with the 
purchases of the ordinary run of buyers, who cannot 
give extravagantly high prices for what they want. 
The finest wine, like any other rarity, is almost price- 
leas, but it would be as sensible to insist at any 
particular time upon buying amethysts under the 
name of diamonds, because a fresh Kohinoor had 
been found this year, as to buy common port as a 
vintage wine because it happened to be made in a 
good season. The quantity of real vintage port wine 
is extremely small, and it is, so far as the great ship- 
pers are concerned, carefully selected as being the 
very finest lot of the year. It is then put aside, and 
all waste from evaporation made up from the same 
parcel, so as really to represent the year named. 
All the commoner wines are blended and mixed with 
the produce of other seasons, so that the enormous 
quantity of wine offered is misrepresented. 











THE TRADE IN HAIR. 


Every one knows by this time that the bulk of the 
| faise natural hair worn in the British Isles is im- 
ported from France, for the very poorest English 
| never sell their hair, but the canny Scots supply the 
Paris market with the best red and flaxen hair. 
France, by this time, must send Great Britain about 
$300,000 annually; still what is this among the five 
million women given to plaiting and tireing their 
hair?—positively less than threepence per head—a 
mere bagatelle forsuch astounding results. It is Brit- 
tany that sends the largest supplies of hair to the 
| Paris market. ‘‘ Since the Roman conquest,” writes 
Chateaubriand, ‘‘ the Gallic women have always sold 
their blond locks to deck brows less adorned. My 
_ Breton compatriots still resign themselves to be 
| clipped on certain fair days, when they exchange the 
| natural covering of their heads for an India hand- 
kerchief.” 
Happening to alight on the above passage in a vol- 
; ume of Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, which I found ly- 
ing about the hotel at Combourg, where I chanced 
to be on the eve of the 4th of September last—the day 
‘of the famous fair called the Angevine, held, as 
Chateaubriand tells us, in “‘ the meadow of the lake,” 
though the road to Rennes now separates lake and 
meadow—I strolled in the direction of the chateau, 
of Which, and of the gloomy life of its inmates, Cha- 
teaubriand has left us such a vivid description, to see 
the preparations for the morrow’s fete. In the mead- 
ow referred to, and along the high road adjoining, I 
came upon a sort of camp. Carts and wagons half 
unloaded, horses tethered to stakes fixed in the 
ground, canvas tents and little booths in course of 
erection; with hammers constantly rapping, children 
gambolling and squalling, and caldrons, suspended 
over crackling wood fires, steaming and smoking, 
Among the objects that were being unpacked and 
piled up pell-mell on all sides, were an abundance of 
common household utensils, knives, pottery, wooden 
shoes, felt hats, drapery goods, printed cottons, re- 
ligious trinkets, and cheap jewelry, but I looked in 
vain for the foulards and the corabs for which the 
Breton girls bartered alike their fair and raven locks 
with equal readiness. 

Next day I visited the fair when the crowd was at 
its height, and explored all the stalls in the meadow 
and by the roadside, in vain search after those shear- 
ers of young girls’ tresses, respecting whom I felt 
some curiosity since reading the foregoing passage in 
Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. Arrived at the outskirts 
of the fair, at the wings of the spectacle, in fact, I 
noticed under a wide-spreading walnut tree, and 
partially hidden behind a large crockery stall, as 
though the spot had been selected as affording a cer- 
tain degree of privacy, a hooded cart half filled with 
packages, its shafts resting on the ground, and a 
lean horse, fastened to one of the spokes of the wheel, 
grazing beside it. The owner, a little, square-built, 
muscular man, about forty years of age, seemingly 
half peasant half horse-dealer, was sitting on one of 
the shafts, close to a parcel of printed cotton goods. 
One detected something of the rogue in the twinkle 
of his insoleat-looking eye, as, unfastening a small 
packet, he brought forth, one by one, half a dozen 
showy handkerchiefs, and expatiated on the special 
beauties of each as he produced it, to an old peasant 
woman, who held a barefooted young girl of twelve 
by the hand, whose “ cativle ” had been removed, the 
better to display the profusion of beautifal black hair 
which fell in cascades to her waist. As I approached 
the group I noticed that the man suddenly became’ 
silent, but I heard the woman say: 

* One handkerchief is not enough for'such a quan- 
tity of hair.” The girl seemed to have no voice in 
the matter, so she contented herself with regarding 
with covetous eyes the brilliant treasures displayed 
before her. 

**My good soul,” replied the dealer, in a coaxing 
tone, ‘*I really can’t give more or I should lose by it, 
for I have already got more black hair than I want. 
It is only light hair that fetches any price now-a- 
days; still, as I promised you a handkerchief you 
shall have one. 1’ll not cry cff the bargain. You 
know where to find me when you have made up your 
mind.” 

The old woman made no reply, but proceeded to 
assist the child to do up her hair, rolling it chignon 
fashion inside her loose “catiole.”” The pair then 
walked away, but returned a moment afterwards to 
accept the dealer’s terms, who, without more ado, set 
to work. Seated upon a three-legged stool, he 
gripped as it were his victim, her hair all hanging 
down, between his knees. In his hand was a pair of 
large, open shears, which he pressed close to the 
girl's head. ‘‘ Monsieur,” cried she, “ you are hurt- 
ing me; pray don’t cut it all off; leave me one lock 
to fasten my comb to.”’ 

The dealer, however, was deaf to this sort of en- 
treaty, and with a few esnips of his large scissors 
cropped the child’s head almost close. He then roll- 
ed up the bunches of hair, and after securing them 
with a knot, put them into a bag, while the girl, 
raising her hands tu her head, felt instinctively for 
one moment for her missing tresses, then hastened 
to conceal with her “ catiole” the ravages the deal- 
er’s shears had made. This done, the old woman se- 
lected the gaudiest of the half-dozen handkerchiefs, 
and hurried off ber granddaughter into the crowd, 

Certain French writers of romance pretend that, in 
the majority of instances, the young girls of Brittany 
and Auvergne who sell their hair, only do so under 
pressure of some dire distress. Nothing is further 
from the truth. In Brittany, selling the hair, is, as 
Chateaubriand tells us, as old as the Roman invasion 


of Gaul, and the custom may now be said to run in 
the blood. The style of coiffure common there, cer- 
tainly Is the at of the customary trésses, 
hut even if they did not, no one would think any the 
worse of the poorshern lamb. At Mont-lucon, again, 
girls who are betrothed sell their hair, with the con- 
sent,of their future spouses, to provide themselves 
with the wedding trousseau. And even well-to-do 
farmer’s wives, in a spirit of prudence, will at times 
part with their bair for a serviceable dress. Breton. 
hair being so higbly prized for ita fineness, it is not 
on fete days alone that dealers display their tempting 
ware, and drive hard bargains with the hesita ing 
fair. 








MISTAKEN SEX. 

The famous tenor, Adolphe Nourrit, was in his 
youth remarkably handsome, but of a singularly 
feminine beauty, and his features were delicate in the 
extreme. He was one night behind the scenes in the 
Theatre Francais, when Talma, who was’ repeating 
his part to himself before entering on the stage, per- 
ceived him. He instantly called to the Suisse, who 
was on guard at the side wings during the perform- 
ance, and very vehemently expressed his astonish- 
ment and anger at the carelessness with which the 
Suisse fulfilled his duties. ‘* How dare you let a wo- 
man in here?” ‘A woman, sir! but where is she?” 
asked the affrighted official. 
standing there, with her back, against that wall?” 
replied the tragedian. ‘‘ But, sir, that is M. Nourrit! 
M. Adolphe Nourrit; he comes constantly here.” 
“Don’t tell me! why, his father is my best friend. 
That is not Adolphe Nourrit; that is a woman; send 
her away directly!” Talma’s order was obeyed, and 
the said woman was expelled the house of Moliere. 
The next day young Adolphe’s father desired to see 
Talma, who was not long in perceiving the marked 
coldness of his old friend towards him. Having at 
last asked him the reason of his altered manner:— 
“ Well, to tell you the truth,” answered Nourrit, the 
father, ‘I came to see whether you were in your 
right senses; and now I see that you are, I wish to 
know what you meant by causing my son to be turn- 
ed out of the theatre in so strange a fashion last 
night?’ “ What!” exclaimed Talma, “ —it was not 
awoman?” Acknowledging his mistake, however, 
he made the completest apologies, but never enjoyed 
hearing the story quoted against him, as it often was. 

If Nurrit was once taken for a woman, Madame 
de Stael was more than once taken for a man, One 
evening, in particular, she was going to the grand 
opera to @ fancy ball, in a black domino. Her face 
was hidden by a mask, but on entering at the door, 
the gentleman who was her cavalier paid for him- 
self alone, it being understood that ladies did not 
pay. The pair were going by, when the comptroller 
stopped Madame de Stael, seizing on the sleeve of 
her domino, and telling her he was not to be taken in 
by such a gross imposition. He was irate in the ex- 
treme, and said, ‘‘ You are a man, and must pay as 
such.” Upon this the celebrated baroness was at a 
loss how to prove her identity, so she showed him her 
hand ungloved. Worse and worse! for the man, 
whose conviction might have been shaken by the 
warm accent of truth she had put in her defence of 
herself, declared now that she should either be turn- 
ed away from the theatre, or pay as a man, for thata 
man she certainly was. And pay she accordingly 
did, and Corrinne was obliged to pass for belonging 
to that hateful sex against which she waged such war 
in her romances. . 


THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


Are the fair Circassian and the jet black African, 
the.olive Malay and the red American, the dusky 
New Zealander and the florid Saxon, all of one origi- 
nal stock? Did the Patagonians, whose average 
height is nearly six feet, spring from the same pa- 
rents with the pigmy Boajesmana, whose usual height 
is under five feet, and that of the females rarely ex- 
ceeding four? Are the fat, blabber-fed, flat visaged 
Esquimaux even most distantly related to the lean, 
date-eating, hatchet-faced Arab? Does the Bosjes- 
man, who lives in holes and caves, and devours ants’ 
eggs, locusts and snakes, bel yng to the same species 
as the men who luxuriated in the hanging-gardens of 
Babylon, or walked the olive-groves of Acadene, or 
sat enthroned in the imperial homes of the C:esars, 
or reposed in the marble palaces of the Adriatic, or 
held sumptuous festivals in the gay sa ons of the Ver- 
sailles? Can the grovelling Wawa, prostrate before 
his ‘fetish, claim a community of origin with those 
whose religious sentiments inspired them to pile the 
prodigious temples of Thebes and Mempbis, to carve 
the friezes of the Parthenon, or to raise the heaven- 
pointed: arches of Cologne? That Alfouro woman, 
‘with her flattened face, transverse nostrils, thick lips, 
wide mouth, projecting teeth, eyes half closed by the 
loose, swollen, upper eyelids, ears circular, pendulous 
and flapping, the hue of her skin of a smoky black, 
and, by the way of ornament, the septum of the nose 
pierced with a round stick some inches long—is she 
of the same original parentage as those whose tran- 
scendant and perilous beauty brought unnumbered 
woes on the people of ancient story; convalsed king- 
doms, entranced poets, and made scholars and sages 
forget their wisdom? Did they all spring from one 
common mother? Were Helen of Greece, and Cleo- 
patra of Egypt, aud Joanna of Arragon, and Rosa- 
mond of England, and Mary of Scotland, and the 
Eloisas, and Lauras, and lanthes—were aj! these, 
and our poor Alfouro daughters of her who was 











* fairest of all her daughters, Eve?” 


“Don’t you see her - 
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TEE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








THE DEAD INVALID. 


White in the whiter shroud she lies, 
Awaiting to be borne away, 

Where loving friends, with sobs and sighs, 
Wiil leave her lying, c ay in clay. 


Hers was a life all pain-opprest 
From its dim dawn to its surcease: 
Yet though it could not give her rest, 
It still voucheafed her endless peace. 


If dull Despair o’erspread the mind, 
Clothed in the darkness of the tomb, 

Fair, full-orbed Hope rose up behind, 
And chased away the gathered gloom. 


And so it is—the duskiest shade 
The all-illuming sunlight tracks; 
And storms in murkicst mist arrayed 
Bear the same glory on their backs. 


Strange glimpses of the beautiful 
Abound in e’en the dreariest night; 
And lives the darkest warped and dull 
Are all shot through with threads of light. 
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° 
THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


PART It. 


THE servants were in consternation. 

“ Get torches, my friends,” cried I, “and follow 
me! Madam, we shall soon retarn, I hope, and your 
husband with us. He has received some slight hurt 
—a sprained ankle, perhaps. Keep up your courage. 
We will soon be back.” 

“I go with you!” murmured Eva Meredith, in a 
choking voice. 

* Impossible!” I cried. ‘‘We must go fast, per- 
hape far, and in your state—it would be risking your 
life, and that of your child—’’ 

** I go with you!’’ repeated Eva. 

Then did I feel how cruel was this poor woman’s 
isolation. Hada father, a mother been there, they 
would have ordered her to stay—they would have re- 
tained her by force; but she was alone upon the 
earth, and to all my hurried entreaties she still re- 
plied, in a hollow voice: 

**T go with you!” 

We set out. The moon was again darkened by 
dense clouds; there was liglt neither in the heavens 
nor on the earth. The uncertain radiance of our 
torches barely showed us the path. A servant went 
in front, lowering his torch to the right and to the 
left, to illumine the ditches and bushes beside the 
road. Behind him Mrs. Meredith, the gardener and 
myself, followed with our eyes the stream of light. 
From time to time we raised our voices and called 
Mr. Meredith, Aiter us astified sob murmured the 
name of William, as if a heart had reckoned on the 
instinct of love to bear its tears better than our 
shouts. We reached the forest. Rain began to fall, 
and the drops pattered upon the foliage with a 
mournfal’ poise, as if everything around us wept. 
Eva’s thin dress was soon soaked with the cold flood. 
The water streamed from her hair over her face, She 
bruised her feet against the stones of the road, and 
repeatedly stumbled and fell upon her knees; but she 
rose again with the energy of despair, and pushed 
forwards. It was agonizing to behold her. 1 scarce- 
ly dared look at her, lest I should see her tall dead 
before my eyes. At last—we were moving in silence, 
fatigued and discouraged—Mrs. Meredith pushed us 
suddenly aside, sprang forward and plunged into the 
bushes. We followed her, and, upon raising the 
torches—alas! she was on her knees beside the body 
of William, who was stretched motionless upon the 
ground, his eyes glazed, and his brow covered with 
blood which flowed from a wound in the left temple. 

“ Doctor?” said Eva to me. That one word ex- 
pressed—'‘ Does William live?” 

I stooped and felt the pulse of William Meredith; 
I placed my hand on his heart und remained silent. 
Eva still gazed at me; but, when my silence was pro- 
longed, | saw her bend, waver, and then, without 
word or cry, fall senseless upon her husband’s corpse. 

** Bat, ladies,” said Doctor Barnaby, turning to his 
audience, ‘* the sun shines again; you can go out now. 
Let us leave this sad story where it is.” 

Madame de Moncar approached the old physician. 

** Doctor,” said she, ‘‘ I implore you to continue; 
only look at us, and you will not doubt the interest 
with which we listen.” 

There were no more smiles of mockery upon the 
young faces that surrounded the village doctor. In 
some of their eyes he might even distinguish the 
glistening tears. He resumed his narrative. 

Mrs. Meredith was carried home, and remained for 
several hours senseless upon her bed. I felt it at 
once a duty and a cruelty to use every effort to recall 
her to life. I dreaded the agonizing scenes that would 
follow this state of immobility. I remained beside 
the poor woman, bathing her temples with fresh wa- 
ter, and awaiting with anxiety the sad and yet the 
happy moment of returning consciousness. I was 
mistaken in my anticipations, fur [ had never wit- 
nessed great grief. Eva half opened her eyes and 
immediately closed them again; no tear escaped from 
beneath their lids. She remaived cold, motionless, 
silent; and, but for the heart which again throbbed 
beneath my hand, I should have deemed her dead. 
Sad it is to behold a sorrow which one feels is beyond 
consolation! Silence, I thought, seemed like a want 
of pity for this unfortunate creature: on the other 
hand, verbal condolence was a mockery of so mighty 
agrief. 1 had found no words to calm her uneasi- 





ness; could I hope to be more elc quent in the bour of 
her great suffering? I tock the safest course, that of 
profound silence. 1 will remain here, I thought, and 
minister to the physical sufferings, as is my duty; 
bat I will be mute and passive, even as a faithful dog 
would lie down at her feet. My mind once made up, 
I felt calmer; I let ber live a life which resembled 
death, After a few hours, however, I put aspoonfal 
of a potion to her lips. Eva slowly averted her 
head. In a few moments I again offered her the 
drug. 

« Drink, madam,” I said, gently touching her lips 
with the spoon. They remained closed. 

‘Madam, your child!’ I persisted, in a low voice. 

Eva opened her eyes, raised herself with effort upon 
her elbow, swallowed the medicine, and tell back 
upon her pillow. 

**T most wait,” she murmured, “ till onaanet life is 
detached from mine!” 

Thenceforward Mrs. Meredith spoke no more, but 
she mechanically followed all my prescriptions. 
Stretched upon her bed of suffering, she se-med 
constantly to sleep; but at whatever moment I said 
to ber, even in a whisper, ‘* Drink this,” she inatant- 
ly obeyed; thus proving to me that the soul kept its 
weary watch in that motionless body, without a sin- 
gie instant of oblivion and repose. 

There were none besides myself to attend to the 
interment of William. Nothing positive was ever 
known as to the cause of his death. The sum he was 
to bring from the town was not found upon him; per- 
haps he bad been robbed and murdered; perbaps the 
money, which was in notes, bad fallen from his pock- 
et when he was thrown from his horse, and, as it was 
some time before any thought of seeking it, the 
heavy rain and trampled mud might account for its 
disappearance. A fruitless investigation was made 
and soon dropped. lendeavored to learn from Eva 
Meredith if her family, or that of her husband, 
should not be written to. I had difficulty in obtain- 
ing an answer. At last she gave me to understand 
that I had merely to inform their agent, who would 
do whatever was needful. I hoped that, at least from 
England, some communication would arrive, decisive 
of this poor creature’s future lot. But no; day fol- 
lowed day, and none seemed to know that the widow 
of William Meredith lived in utter isolation, in a poor 
French village. To endeavor t» bring back Eva to a 
sense of her existence, I urged her to leave her bed. 
Upon the morrow I touund her up, dressed in black; 
but she was the ghost of the beautiful Eva Meredith. 
Her hair was parted in bands upon her pale forehead, 
and she eat near a window, motionless as she had lain 
in bed. 

I passed long, silent evenings with her, a book in 
my hand for apparent occupation. Each day, on my 
arrival, | addressed to her a few words of sympathy 
She replied by a thankful look; then we remained 
silent. I waited an oppartunity to open a conversa- 
tion; but my awkwardness and my respect for her 
grief prevented my finding one, or suffered it to 
escape when it occurred. Little by little [ grew ac- 
customed to tuis mute intercourse; and, besides, 
what could [ have said to her? My chief object was 
to prevent her feeling quite alone in the world; and, 
obscure as wus the prop remaining, it still was some- 
thing. I went to see her merely that my presence 
might say, “‘ I am here.” 

It was a singular epoch in my life, and had a great 
influence on my future existence. Had I not shown 
80 much regret at the threatened destruction of the 
white evttayge, I would hurry to the conclusion of this 
narrative. But you have insisted on knowing why 
that building is hallowed to me, and I must tell you 
therefore what I have thought and felt beneath its 
humble roof& Forgive me, ladies, if my words are 
grave. It is good for youth to be sometimes a little 
saddened; it has so much time betore it to laugh and 
to forget. 

The son of a rich peasant, I was sent to Paris to 
complete my studies. During fowr years passed in 
that great city, I retained the awkwardness of my 
manners, the simplicity of my language, but I rapid- 
ly lost the ingenuousness of my sentiments. I re- 
turned to these mountains, almost learned, but 
almost incredulous in all those points of faith which 
enable a man to pass bis lite contentedly beneath a 
thatched roof, in the suciety of his wite and children, 
without caring to look beyond the cross above the 
village cemetery. 

Whilst contemplating the love of William and of 
Eva, I had reverted to my former simp!e peasant-na- 
ture. I began to dream of a virtuous, affectionate 
wife, diligent and frugal, embellishing my house by 
her care and order. 1 saw myself proud of the gen- 
tle severity of her features, revealing to all the chaste 
and faithful spouse. Very different were these rev- 
eries from those that haunted me at Paris atter joy- 
ous evenings spent with my comrades. Suddenly, 
horrible calamity descended like a thunderbolt upon 
Eva Meredith. This time 1 was siower to appreciate 
the lesson [ daily received. Eva sat constantly at the 
window, her sad gaze fixed upon the heavens. The 
attitude, common in persons of meditative mood, at- 
tracted my attention but little. Her persistence init 
at last struck me. My book open upon my knees, I 
looked at Mrs. Meredith; and well assured she would 
not detect my gaze, I examined ber attentively, She 
still gazed at the sky—my eyes followed the direction 
of hers. 

“Ab,” I said to myself with a half-smile, “she 
thinks to rejoin him there!” Then I resumed my 
book, thinking how fortunate it was for the weakness 
of women that such thoughts came to the relief of 
their sorrows. 

I have already told you that my student’s lifs had 





put evil thoughts into my head. Every day, however, 
I saw Evain the same attitude, and every day my 
reflections were called to the same sulject. Little by 
little I came to think her dream a good one, and to 
regret I could not eredit its reality. The soul, 
heaven, eternal life, all that the old priest had for- 
merly taught me, glided through my imagination as 
I sat at eventide before the open window. 

* The doctrine of the old cure,” I said to myself, 

‘‘was more comforting than the cold realities science 
has revealed to me.” 
, Then I looked to Eva, who still looked to heaven, 
whilst the bells of the village church sounded sweet- 
ly in the distance, and the rays of the setting sun 
made the steeple cross glitter against the sky. I 
often returned to sit opposite the poor widow, perse- 
vering in her grief as in her holy hopes. 

* What!” I thought; “can so much love address 
itee!f to a few particles of dust, already mingled with 
the mould ?—are all these aighs wasted on empty air? 
Wiliam departed in the freshness of his age, his af- 
fectiuns yet vivid, his heart in its early bloom. She 
loved him but a year, one little year—and is all over 
for her? Above our heads is there nothing but void? 
Love—that sentiment so strong within us—is it buta 
flame placed in the obscure prison of our body, where 
it shines, burns, and is finally extinguished by the 
fall ot the frail wall surrounding it? Is a little dust 
all that remains of our loves, and hopes, and passions 
—of all that moves, agitates and exalts us?” 

‘There was deep silence in the recesses of my soul 
I had ceasel to tuink. I was as if slumberiug be- 
tween what I no longer denied, and what 1 did not 
yet believe. At last, one night, when Eva joined her 
hands to pray, beneath the most beautiful starlit sky 
possible to behold, I know not how it was, but I found 
my hands also clasped, and my lips opened to mur- 
mura prayer. Then, by a happy chance, and for the 
first time, Eva Meredith looked round, as it a secret 
instinct Lad whispered her that my svul harmonized 
with hers. 

* Thanks!” said she, holding out her hand; *‘ keep 
him in your memory, and pray for him sometimes.” 

“O madam!” I exclaimed; “may we all meet 
agaiu in a better world, whether our lives have been 
long or short, happy or full of trial.’’ 

‘* His immortal soul looks down upon us!” she re- 
plied, in a grave voice, whilst her gaza, at once sad 
and bright, reverted to the star-spangled heavens. 

Since that evening, while pertorming the duties of 
my profession, I have often witnessed death; but 
never without speaking to the sorrowing survivors a 
few consoling words on # better life than this one; 
and those words were words of conviction. 

At last, a month after these inci¢ents, Eva Mere- 
dith gave birth to a son. When they brought her 
her child,—** William!” exclaimed the poor widow; 
and tears, soothing tears too long denied to her grief, 
escaped in torrents from her eyes. The child bore 
that much-loved name of William, and a little cradle 
was placed close to the mother’s bed. Then Eva’s 
gaze, long directed to heaven, returned earthwards. 
She looked to her child now, as she had previously 
looked to her God. She bent over him to seek his 
father’s features. . Providence had permitted an ex- 
act resemblance between William and the son he was 
fated not to see. A great change occurred around 
us. Eva, who had consented to live until ber child’s 
existence was detached from here, was now, I could 
plainly see, willing to live on, because she felt that 
this little being needed the protection of her love. 
She passed days and evenings seated beside his cra- 
dle; and when I went to see her, O! then she ques- 
tioned me as to what she should do for him; she ex- 
plained what he bad suffered, and asked what could 
be done to save him from pain. For her chld she 
feared the heat of a ray of sun, the chill of the light- 
est breeze. Bending over him, she shielded him with 
her body, and warmed him with her kisses. One 
day, I almost thought I saw her smile athim. But 
she never would sing, whilst rocking his cradle, to 
lull him to sleep; she called one of her women, and 
said, ‘‘ Sing to my son that he may sleep.” Then 
abe listened, letting her tears flow softly upon little 
William’s brow. Poor child! he was handsome, gen- 
tie, easy to rear. But, as if his mother’s sorrow had 
affected him even betore his birth, the child was 


he was quiet; and at that age quiet seems to denote 
suffering. 1 fancied that all the tears shed over the 
cradle froze that poor little soul. I would fain have 
seen William’s arms twined caressingly round his 
mother’s neck. I would have had him return the 
kisses lavished upon him. 

* But what am | thinking about?” I then said to 
myself; ‘* is it reasonable to expect that a little crea- 
ture, not yet a year upon the earth, should under- 
stand that it is sent hither to love and console this 
woman?” 

It was, I assure you, a touching sight to behold 
this young mother, pale, feeble, and who had once 
renounced existence, clinging again to life tor the 
sake of a little child which could not even say 
“Thanks, dear mother!” What a marvel is the hu- 
man heart! Of how smallathing it makes much! 
Give it but a grain of sand, and it elevates a moun- 
tain; at its latest throb show it but an atom to love, 
and again its pulses revive; it stops for good only 
when all is void around it, and when even the shadow 
of its affections has vanished from the earth! 

Time rolled on, and I received a letter from an 
uncle, my sole surviving relative. My uncle, a 
member of the faculty of Montpellier, summoned me 
to his side, to complete in that learned town my initi- 
ation into thesecrets of my art. This letter, in form 
an invitation, was in fact an order. I bad to set out. 





One morning, my heart big when I thought of the 
isolation in which I left the widow and the orphan, 
l repaired to the white cottage to take leave of Eva 
Meredith. I know not whetber an additional shade 
of sadness came over her features when I told her I 
was about to make a long absence. Since the death 
of William Meredith, such profound melancholy 
dwelt upon her countenance that a smile would have 
been the sole perceptible variation: sadness was al- 
ways there. 

* You leave us?” she exclaimed; “ your care is so 
useful to my child!” 

The poor, lonely woman forgot to regret the de- 
parture of her last friend; the mother lamented the 
loss ot the physician useful to her son. I did not 
complain. To ba useful is the sweet recompense of 
the devoted. 

“Adieu!” she said, holding out herhand. “ Wher- 
ever you go, may God bless you; and should it be his 
will to sffi.ct you, may he at least afford you the sym- 
pathy of a heart compassionate as your own.” 

I bowed over the hand of Eva Meredith; and I de- 
parted, deeply moved. 

The child was in the garden in front of the house, 
lying upon the grass, in the sun. I took him in my 
arms and kissed him repeatedly; I looked at him 
long, attentively, sadly, and a tear started to my eyes, 

“Ono, no! 1 must be mistaken!’ I murmured; 
and I hurried from the white cottage. 

** Good heavens, doctor!” simultaneously exclaim- 
ed all Doctor Barnaby’s audience; ‘“‘ what did you 
apprehend?” 

“Soffer me to finish my story my Own way,”’ re- 
plied the village doctor; ‘‘ everything shall be told in 
its turn. I relate these events in the order in which 
they occurred.” 

On my arrival at Montpellier, I was exceedingly 
well received by my uncle; who declared, however, 
that lhe could neither lodge nor feed me, nor lend me 
money, and that as a stranger, without a name, I 
must not hope for a patient in a town so full of cele- 
brated physicians. 

“Then I will return to my village, uncle,” re- 
plied I. 

‘* By no means!” was his answer.. ‘‘I have got 
you a lucrative and respectable situation. An old 
Englishman, rich, gouty and restless, wishes to have 
a doctor to live with him, an intelligent young man 
who will take charge of his health under the super- 
intendence of an older physician. I have proposed 
you—you have been accepted; let us go to him.” 

We betook ourselves immediately to the residence 
of Lord James Kysington, a large and handsome 
house, fall of servants, where, after waiting some 
time, first in the anteroom, and then in tiie parlors, 
we were at last ushered into the presence of the noble 
invalid. Seated ina large armchair was an old man 
of cold and severe aspect, whose white hair contrast- 
ed oddly with his eyebrows, still of a jet black. He 
was tall and thin, as faras I could jadge through the 
folds of a large cloth coat, made like a dressing-gown. 
His hands disappeared under his cuffs, and his feet 
were wrapped in the skin of a white bear. A num- 
ber of medicine viala were upon a table beside him. 

“* My lord, this is my nephew, Doctor Barnaby.” 

Lord Kysington bowed—that is to say, be lookel at 
me, and made a scarcely perceptible movement with 
his head. 

‘* He is well versed in his profession, and I doubt 
not that his care will be most beneficial to your 
lordship.” 

A second movement of the head was the sule reply 
vouchsafed. 

“ Moreover,” continued my relati-n, “ having had 
a tolerably good education, he can read to your lord- 
ship, or Write under your dictation.” 

‘* I shall be obliged to him,” replied Lord Kysing- 
ton, breaking silence at last, and then closing his 
eyes, either trom fatigue, or as a hint that the con- 
versation was to drop. 

I glanced around me. Near the window sat a lady, 
very elegantly dressed, who continued her embroidery 
without once raising her eyes, as if we were not 
worthy ber notice. Upon the carpet at her feet a little 
boy amused himself with toys. The lady, although 
young, did not at first strike me as pretty—because 


; she had black hair and eyes; and to be pretty, ac- 
melancholy: he seldom cried, but he never smiled: | 


cording to my notion, was to be fair, like Eva Mere- 
dith ; and, moreover, in my inexperience, I beld beau- 
ty impossible without a certain air of goodness. It 
was long before I could admit the beanty of this wo- 
man, whose brow was haughty, her look disdainfal, 
and her mouth unsmiling. Like Lord Kysington, 
she was tall, thin, rather pale. In character they 
were too much alike to suit each other well. Formal 
and taciturn, they lived together without affection, 
almost without converse. The child, too, had been 
taught silence; he walked on tiptoe, and at the least 
noise a severe look trom his mother or from Lord 
Kysington changed him into a statue, It was toolate 
to return to my village; but it is never too late to re- 
gret what one has loved and lost. My heart ached 
when I thought of my cottage, my valley, my liberty. 

What I learned concerning the cheerless family I 
had entered, was as follows: Lord James Kysington 
had come to Montpellier for his health, deteriorat2d 
by the climate of India. Second son of the Dake of Ky- 
sington, and lord only by courtesy, he owed to talent 
and not to inheritance his fortane and his political 
position in the House of Commons. Lady Mary was 
the wife of his youngest brother; and Lord James, free 
to dispose of his tortune, had named her son his heir. 

Towards me his lordship was most punctiliously 
polite. A bow thanked me for every service I ren- 
dered him. I read aloud for hours together, uninter- 
rupted either by the sombre old man, whom I put t 
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\| me,or by the child, who trembled in his uncle’s 
| presence. I had never led so melancholy a life, and 


| jong ceased to be gay; but the silence of misfortune 
| implies reflections that words are iusvilicient to ex- 
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sleep, or by the young woman, who did not listen to 
yet, as you know, ladies, the little white cottage bad 


press. One feels the life of the soul under the still- 
neas of the body. In my new abode it was the 
silence of a void. ° 

One day that Lord James dozed and Lady Mary 
was engrossed with embroidery, little Harry climbed 
upon my knee, a8 I sat apart at the turther end of 
the room, and began to question me with the artless 
curiosity of bis age. In my turn, and without re- 
fiecting on what I said, I questioned him concerning 
his family. 

«+ Have you any brothers or sisters?” 1 inquired. 

«“ T have a very pretty little sister.’’ 

«* What is her name?” asked I, absently, glancing 
at the news; aper in my hand. 

“Sue has a beautiful name, Guess it, doctor ” 

I know not what [I was thinking about. In my 
village I had heard none but the names of -peasants, 
hardly applicable to Lady Mary’s daughter. Mrs. 
Meredith was the only lady I had known, and the 
child repeating, ‘‘Gwess, guess!” I replied at 
random: 

** Eva, perhaps?” 

We were speaking very'low; but when the name 
of Eva escaped my lips, Lord James opened bis eyes 
quickly, and raised himself in his chair, Lady Mary 
dropped her needle and turned sharply towards me. 
1 was confounded at the effect 1 had produced; I 
looked alternately at Lord James and at Lady Mary, 
without daring to utter another word. Some min- 
utes passed; Lord James again let his head fall back 
and closed his eyes, Lady Mary resumed her needle, 
Harry and I ceased our conversation. I reflected for 
some tiwe upon this strange incident, until at last, 
all around me having sunk into the usual monoto- 
nous calm, I rose to leave the room. Lady Mary 
pushed away her embroidery frame, passed before me, 
and made me a sign to tollow. When we were both 
in another room she shut the door, and raising her 
head, with the imperious air which was the most 
habitual expression of her features, ‘‘ Doctor Barna- 
by,” said she, ‘‘ beso good as never again to pro- 
nounce the name that just now escaped your lips. It 
isa name Lord James Kysington must not hear.” 
She bowed slightly, and reentered her brother-in- 
law’s apartment. 

Thoughts innumerable crowded upon my mind. 
This Eva, whose name was not to be spoken, could 
it be Eva Meredith? Was she Lord Kysington’s 
daughter-in-law? Was I in the house of William’s 
father? I hoped, bat still I doubted; for, after all, 
if there was but one Eva in the world for me, in 
England the name was, doubtless, by no means un- 
common. Bat the thought that [ was perhaps with 
the family of Eva Meredith, living with the woman 
who robbed the widow and theorphan of their in- 
heritance, this thought was present to me’by day 
and by night. In my dreams 1 beheld the return of 
Eva and her son to the paternal residence, in conse- 
quence of the pardon 1 bad implored and obtained 
tor them, But when I raised my eyes, the cold 
impassible physiognomy of Lord Kysington troze all 
the hopes of my heart. 1 applied myself to the ex- 
amination of that countenance as if 1 had: never 
before seen it; I anal}zed its features and lines to 
find a trace of sensibility. I sought the heart I so 
gladly would have touched, Alias! I found it not. 
But Ihad so good a cause thatI was not to be dis- 
couraged, * Pshaw!” I said to myself, *‘ what mat- 
ters the expression of the face? why heed the exter- 
nal envelop? May not the darkest coffer contain 
bright gold? Must all that is within us reveal itselt 
at «glance? Does not every man ot the world learn 
to separate his mind and his thoughts from the ha- 
bitual expression of his countenance?” 

I resolved to clear up my doubts, but how to do so 
was the difficulty. Impossible to question Lady 
Mary or Lod James; the servants were French, and 
had but lately come to the house. An English valet- 
de-chambre had just been despatched to London on 
a confidential mission. I directed my investigations 
to Lord James Kysington. The severe expression of 
his countenance ceased to intimidate me. I saiu to 
myself, ** When the torester meets with a tree ap- 
parently dead, he strikes hie axe into the trunk to 
see whether sap does not still survive beneath the 
withered bark; in like manner will I strike at the 
heart, and see whether lite be not somewhere hid- 
den.” And 1 only waited an opportunity. 

To await an opportunity with impatience is to 
accelerate its coming. Instead of depending on cir- 
cumstauces we subjugate them. One night Lord 
James sent for me. He wasin pain. Aster adwin- 
istering the necessary remedies, 1 remained by his 
bedside, to watch their effect. The room was dark; 
&@ single wax candle showed the outline of otjects, 
without illuwinating them. The pale and noble 
head of Lora James was thrown back upon bis pil- 
low. His eyes were shut, according to his custom 
when suffering, as if he concentrated his moral 
energies within him. He never complained, but lay 
stretched out in his bed, straight and motionless as a 
king’s statue upon a marble tomb. In geueral he 
got somebody to read to him, hoping either to dis- 
tract his thodghts from his pains, or to be lulled to 
sleep by the menotonous suund. 

Upon that night he made sign to me with his 
meagre hand to take a book and read, but I sunght 
one in vain; books and newspapers had all been 
removed to the drawing-room; the duors were lock- 


was not to be had. Lord James madea gesture of 
impatience, then one of resignation, and beckoned 
me to resume my seat by his side. We remained 
for some time without speaking, almost in darkness, 
the silence broken only by the ticking of the clock. 
Sleep came not. Suddenly Lord James opened his 
eyes. 

“Speak to me,” he eaid. ‘ Tell me something; 
whatever you like.” 

His eyes closed, and he waited. My heart beat 
violently. The moment had come. 

** My loré,”’ said I, “I griatly fear I know notbing 
that will interest your lordship. I can speak but of 
myself, of the events of my Jife—and the history of 
the great ones of the earth were necessary to fix 
your attention. What can a peasant have to say, 
who has lived contented with little, in obscurity and 
repose? I bave scarcely quitted my village, my lord. 
It is a pretty mountain hamlet, where even thuse 
not born there miyht well be pleased to dwell. Near 
it is a country house, which I bave known inhabited 
by rich people, who could have lett it if they liked, 
but who remained, because the woods were thick, 
the paths bordered with flowers, the streams bright 
and rapid in their rocky beds. Alas! they were two 
in that house—and soon a poor woman was there 
alone, until the birt of her son. My lord she is a 
country wowan ot yours, an Erglishweman, cf beauty 
such as is seldom seen either in England or in 
France; good as, besides her, only the angels in 
heaven can be! She had just completed her eigh- 
teenth year when I leit her, fatherless, motherless, 
and already widowed of an adored husband; she is 
feeble, delicate, almost ill, and yet she must Jive; — 
who woull protect that little child? O my lord, 
there are very unhappy beings in this world! To be 
unhappy in middle life or old age is doubtless sad, 
but still you have pleasant memories of the past to 
remind you that you have had your day, your share, 
your happiness; but to weep before you are eigh- 
teen is far sadder, for nothing can bring back the 
dead, and the future is dim with tears. Poor crea- 
ture! We see a beggar by the roadside suffering 
from cold and hunger, and we give him alms, and 
look upon him without pain, because it is in our 
power to relieve him; but this unhappy, broken- 
hearted woman, the only relief to give her would be 
to love her—and none are there.to bestow that alms 
upon her! 

“Ah! my lord, if you knew what a fine young man 
her husband was!—hardly three-and-twenty; a 
noble countenance, a lofty brow—like your own, 
intelligent and proud ; dark-biue eyes, rather pensive, 
rather sad. I knew why they were sad. He loved 
his father and his native land, and he was doomed to 
exile from both! And how good and gr ceful was 
bis smile! Ah! how he would have smiled at his 
little child, had he lived long enough to see it. He 
loved it even before it was born; he took pleasure in 
looking at the cradle that awaited it. Poor, poor 
young man! I saw him ona stormy night, in the 
dark forest, stretched upon the wet earth, motion- 
less, lifeless, his garments covered with mud, his 
temples shattered, blood escaping in torrents from 
his wound. I saw—alas! I saw William—” 

“You saw my son’s death!” cried Lord James, 
raising bimselt like a spectre in the midst of bis pil- 
lows, and fixing me with eres so distended and 
piercing, that I started back alarmed. But not- 
withstanding the darknees, I thuught 1 saw a tear 
moisten the old man’s eyelids. 

**My lord,” I replied, “I was present at your 
son’s death, and at the birth of his child!” 

There was an instant’s silence. Lord James 
looked steadfastly at me. At last he made a wove- 
ment; his trembling hand sought mine, pressed it, 
then his fingers relaxed their grasp, and he fell back 
upon the bed. 

**Enough sir, enough; I suffer, I need repose. 
Leave me.” , 

I bowed, and retired. 

Before I was out of the room, Lord James bad re- 
lapsed into his habitual position; into silence and 
imnebility. 

I will not detail to you my numerous and respect- 
ful representations to Lord James Kysington, his 
indecision and secret anxiety, and how at last his 
paternal love, awakened by the details of the horri- 
ble catastrophe, his pride of race, revived by tte 
hope of leaving an heir to his name, triumphed over 
his bitter resentment. Three months after the scene 
I have described, I awaited, on the threshold of the 
house at Montpellier, the arrival of Eva Meredith 
and ber son, summoned to their family and. to the 
resumption of all their rights. It was a proud and 
happy day for me. 

Lady “Mary, perfect mistress of herself, bad con- 
cealed her joy when family diesensions had made her 
son heir to her wealthy brother. Still better did she 
conceal her regret and anger when Eva Meredith, or 
rather Eva Kysington, was reconciled with ber 
father-in-law. Not a cloud appeared upon Lady 
Mary’s marble forehead. Bat beneath this exter- 
nal calm how many evil passions termented! 

When the carriage of Eva Meredith (I will still 
give her that name) eritered the courtyard of the 
house, I was there to receive ber. Eva held out her 
hand—“ Thanks, thanks, my friend!” she murmur- 
ed. She wiped the tears that trembled in her eyes, 
and taking her son, now three years old, and of 
great beauty, by the band, she entered her new 
abode. “If am. afraid,” she said. She was still the 
weak woman, broken by affliction, pale, sad and 
beautifal, incredulous of earthly hopes, but firm in 
heavenly faith. I walked by her side; and as she 




















Ee and unless I rang and aroused the house, a bouk 


with tears, her slender and feeble form inclined to- 
wards the balustrade, her extended arm assisting 
the child, who walked atill more slowly than herself, 
Lady Mary and her son appeared at the door. Lady 
Mary wore a brown velvet dress, rich bracelets en- 
circled her arms, a slender gold chain bound her 
brow, which in truth was of those on which a diadem 
sits well. She advanced with an assured step, her 
head high, her glance full of pride. Such was the 
tirst meeting of the two mothers. . 

- You are welcome, madame,” said Lady Mary, 
bowing to Eva Meredith. 

Eva tried to smile, and answered by a few affec- 
tionate words. How could she forebode hatred, she 
who only knew love? We proceeded to Lord James’s 
room. Mrs. Mereditb, scarcely able to support her- 
self, entered first, took a few steps, and knelt beside 
her father-in-law’s armchair. ‘Taking her chi!d in 
her armsgphe placed him on Lord James Kysing- 
ton’s knee. 

‘His son!” she said. Then the poor woman wept 
and was sijpnt. : 

Long did Lord James gaze upon the child. As he 
gradually recognized the features of the son he had 
lost, his eyes became moist, and their expression 
«ffzctionate. There came a moment when, forget- 
ting his age, lapse of time, and past misfortune,he 
dreamed himself back to the happy day when first he 
pressed his infant son to bis heart. ‘ William, Wil- 
liam!” he murmured. ‘“ My daughter!’ added he, 
extending his hand to Eva Meredith. 


END OF PART II. 





LA METTERNICH. 


When Mme. de Metternich went to Mouchy she 
wore one of those original toilets she occasionally de- 


endless conversation, but whicb, somehow or other, 
noone can manage to carry off in the same dashing, 


care-for-nothing style. 
had selected for the occasion was made of foulard, 


herdesses. 


almost every class of suciety there. 





NEW ENGLAND CHURCHES. 


pocket-folds and cuffs, and without collars; the but 


wore gowns and powdered wigs. 





+ > 


do; the world is becoming more and more known 





ascended the steps, her gentle countenance bedewed 


better birth of the soul. 


lights to appear in, which is sure to be the ciuse of 


The costume the princess 


printed all over with small bouquets quite in the ro- 
coco style, and such as are seen on Dresden china. 
The foulard petticoat was ornamented with plait- 
? ‘ rapid looki f th Kk , 
ings of white Organdy muslin, separated by black ona Gnteeeet be a en aia oa 
velvet bands; a similar trimming round the skirt, pe nee shen, 16 Weel Fe been put to fil 43 but 
which was looped up with large black velvet bows; re prac halb-e4 h desi P ia 
a Watteau hat ornamented with velvet, and a sdeprarten ag 
wreath of small flowers. The description does not 
sound well, but the effect was extremely picturesque. se Pibyomiboarty ssi >, peor? pte Ds sauces 
The princess looked to the life one of Florian’s shep- have exercised. You say you ont 1d bave coustaated 
sa Uy, ES eS ita breach of confidence to tell me what you have 
about to quit Paris, where her originality, cleverness, jast communicated, had it not been within my own 
sprightly ways, individuality of character, her taste, wer to gues it Now ie: 2 nee wane bosidb tat 
and changeable humors, have won for her a reputa- pe i what it is peel Lge on y 4 Mr. Blackburn 
tion which few women have ever obtained. With all and bie cen to be on cocks bad: ean with nie anal: 
her oddities, and ber love of eccentricity, she is a er; and notwithstanding my high opinion of your 
thoroughly good and charitable woman, and can} city 1 will add that I do not think it likely you 
play the part of grande dame to perfection when so will guess it. This is surely a sufficient n ier 
inclined. This queen of cocodettes—the belle laide, on Giaiean ‘an henidien. the mather te ealeninn nas 
as the princess is not untrequently called in Paris— me ana to me fa tacit confidence pees : I have 
is abyut to return to Austria, and her absénce will of me weed we Baan eee ee vita these 
mest certainly deprive the Parisians of an endless , 7% P » 


topic of conversation; for La Metternich’s latest 
suyings and doings have proved a prolific theme in 


tons either plated or pure silver, and of the size of 
half a dollar; shirts with bosoms and wrist-rvuftles, | and with a good-natured ‘‘ No, no, Mr. Waller, that 
and with gold and silver buckles at the wrist united | wont do,” trotted away without another word. 

bya link; the neckcloths of fine linen, or figured 
stuff, embroidered, with the ends hanging lovsely. | comfited inquirer; ‘‘and a secretive young man— 
Small clothes were in fashion, and only reached to | which is a bad sign. I'll lay my life, however, it 
the knee, where they were ornamented with silver | was poaching. How starp the fellow took me up 
buckles of large size; the legs were covered with | when I asked him, on the hill yonder, if he had not 
long, gray stcckings; the boots had broad, wide tups, | been ‘in trouble’ lately; aud again, did I not see 
with tassels; shoes were some worn, ornamented | Stanhope smile when I talked of the man’s having 
with straps and silver. buckles. The women had | been ‘severely tried.’ I dare say he was punished 
black silk or satin bonnets, gowns extremely long- | severely. The game-laws are most oppressive, and a 
waisted, with tight sleeves, or else very short sleeves, | disgrace to the country, as I always intended to say 
with an immenee frill at the elbow. The ministers | in the House of Commons. 1’ll write a pampblet 


wider in the magnitude; cluser in interest; more 
loving and cventtul than of old. Not in deeds of | entered the avenue, in the middle of which it, how- 
daring, not in the ensanguined tield, not in chains | ever, grew once more serious, as he stopped and 
and terrors, not in blood and tears and gloom, but in | muttered to himself, ‘‘ Eh gad, 1 hope he did not kill 
the leaping, vivifying, exhilarating impulses of a| a keeper, though!” Then, adding briskly, “ Let us 


NO MORE. 





Hushed be the song and love-notes of gladness, 

That bruke with the morn trom the cottager’s door, 

Muffle the tread in the soft stealth of eadness; 

For one who returneth— whose chamber-lamp burneth, 
No more. 


Silent he lies on the broad field of glory, 

Where withered, ungarnered the red cross of war, 

Grand in his couch, though the pillows are gory 

Mid forms that shall battle—mid guns that shall rattle, 
No more. 


Soldier of freedom, thy marches are ended. 

The dreams that were prophets of triumph are o'er! 

Death with the night of thy manhood is blended— 

The bugle shall call thee—the fight shall enthrall thee 
No more. 


Far to the Northward the banners are dimming, 
And faint comes the tap of the drummers before; 
Low in the tree-tops the swallow is skimming— 
Thy comrades shall cheer thee—the weakest shall fear 
thee, 
No more 


Far to the Westward the day is at vespers, 

And bows down its head, like a priest, to adore, 

Soldier! the twilight for thee hath no whispers, 

The night shall forsake thee—the morn shall awake 
thee, ; 

No more. 


Wide o'er the plain the white tents are gleaming, 

In spectral array, like tents they're before ; 

One there is empty, where once thou wert dreaming, 

Of deeds that are boasted -of one that is toasted, 
No more. 


When the Commander to-morrow proclaimeth, 
A list of the brave for the n&tion to store, 
Thou shalt be known with the heroes he nameth, 
Who wake from their slumbers—who answer their 
numbers, 
No more. 
OrpHevs C. Kerr. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 
The suddenness of the inquiry, accompanied by the 








‘* Yes, I do,” said he, frankly; “at the same time, 


circumstances, I need not, I am sure, say to Mr. 
Waller, ‘Do not press me to break my word.’” And 
Stanhope gathered up the reins from his horse’s 
neck. 

* One moment, one single moment,” exclaimed the 
ex-M.P., in accents which, though intended to be 
cheerful, could not quite disguise his chagrin. “‘ You 


After the ye r 1700, the meeting houses in New| may be sure I shall not ask you to do wrong. But— 
England were plain wooden structures, in most cases | only to relieve my mind- just tell me. this,” he 
without steeples. The windows were glazed with | looked furtively round and sank his voice to a 
diamond-shaped glass, the walls unplastered, and the | whisper, ‘I know this unfortunate man bas been 
interior without any means of heating. Through the | in sad straits, but—he never sfole anything, did 
storms of winter the congregation shivefed in the | he?” 
cold during public worship. About a hundred and 
fifty years ago, in the interior of one of these rough | * He certainly did not. If such an assurance be any 
edifices, could be seen the families of New England. | satisfaction to you, you are very welcome to it. And 
The men were dressed in the fashion cf the age. | now, good-day.” 

They wore broad- brimmed hats, turned up into three 
corners, with loops at the side; long coats, with large | the other, earnestly. 


‘¢ What a horrrible idea!” ejaculated Stanhope. 


“Then it must have been poaching,” whispered 
“I am perfectly convinced 
- | that it was poach—” 

But Stanhope touched his horse with his beel, 


“A very obstinate young man,” murmured his dis- 


against them, and give it to William Blackburn to 
read; then I shail easily find out the truth. Though 
it was certainly poaching. Upon my life, I am afraid 


Don’t STAND STILL.—If you do you will be run | be has been in jaile That’s what comes of ‘ Jus- 
over. Motion, action, progress—these ure the words | tice’s justice.’ Poor fellow! Why, I know lots of 
which now fill the vault of heaven with their stirring | people who poach habitually, but then they’re rich 
demands, and make humanity’s heart pulsate with a| men; which is very different. 
stronger bound. Advance, or stand aside; do not | sqnire said, it was evidently quite an early pecca- ° 
block up the way and hinder the career of others; | dillo; I dare say merely a boyish folly, which it was 
there is too much to do now to allow of inaction any- | cruel in the law to so chastise, and still more cruel 
where or in any one. There is something tor all to| in his father to resent so long and bitterly. Yes, 


From what the 


;| yes; it wasa mere frolic, I feel sure.” 
Mr. Waller's tuce wore its usual emile, as he re- 





hope he only shot him in the legs,” he hummed an 
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air, not very correctly, from the last new opera, and 
hurried gayly on. 


their mallets; they were by no means pursuing the | 
game with the usual ardor of young ladies, but rather 

made it serve as a cover to conversation. Here fol- | 
lows the substance of their talk since luncheon. 

‘* Well, and what do you think of him, Ellen?” 

“ My dear Lucy, what aquestion! You know it is j 
not the first time that I have seen him.” 

‘* That is scarcely an answer. it is my green ball 
to play, is itnot? You must confess, at all events ” 
(thud), “ that be did his best to maké himself agree- 
able.” 

Ellen sighed, and missed a hoop. 

‘* You are thinking of something else, my dear, or | 
you would not play so badly,” remarked Lucy, hold- | 
ing up her finger reproachfully. ‘1 sball think it | 
my duty to tell Mr. Denton, I shall, indeed. Sup- | 
posing even that meeting on the moor was acciden- 
tal—” ¥§ 

** What do you mean, Lucy?—I thought you were 
speaking of my uncle.” 

** Indeed, I was not ” (tight crequet, and ball sent 
to the confines of the grounds); ‘‘1 am talking of 
Mr. Stanhope. You are aware, I suppose, that he 
was making love to you?” 

‘He certainly was not, my dear; I deny that 
there was even the appearance of it—but it so hap- 
pens—in fact, he knows all about me and John.” 

““Ah!—You have one more ring to go through with 
that blue.—Then all I can say is, I don’t understand 
it. You know, I suppose, that he has the reputation 
of being on the lookout for a fortune; and that his 
estate is much embarrassed ?” 

‘*[ have heard that he is dissipated and extrava- 
gant.” 

“I don’t know about dissipated, though he is 
doubtless extravagant. People are always apt to 
believe the worst.” 

‘‘But I thought he spent all his. time on race- 
courses.”” 

“ Did you?—Come, I've hit that green at last” 
(viciously) ‘* Not all his time, surely, because there 
are times in the year when there are no races.” 

“I’m sure I don’t wish to be hard upon him, 
Lucy; though I thought you were very severe with 
him on the moor, talking about his debts and his 
poverty.” 

“It was evident that you sympathized with him, 
my dear; and it is a sort of sympathy which is very 
dangerous. As to him, I saw at once that he had 
made up his mind to have your forty thousand 
pounds down—or whatever it is. He is come down 
here to get it, that’s certain.” 

**My dear Lucy, how can you say such things? 
I have told you the truth; he is perfectly well aware 
of my engagement.” 

“And how came Mr. Herbert Stanhope to be ‘ per- 
fectly aware’ of such a delicate circumstance? But 
perhaps that is asecret?” 

“No, indeed; he has been very intimate here— 
with papa more so than any other neighbor; and 
—uand tLey have been used to talk quite contiden- 
tially.’’ 

“OQ, I thought your grancpapa did not know that 
you were engaged?”’ 

“My dear Lucy, what is the matter with you? 
You know, as wellas I do, that my heart isin John’s 
safe keeping. But, even supposing it were other- 
wise, nothing would induce me to marry any man 
whose pursuit was racing.” 

** Well, I never heard that Mr. Stanhope was a 
blackleg; although I have heard all sorts of malig- 
nant things about him. I have know him from my 
childhood, and he’s not, I assure you, such a wretch 
as you seem to think him.” 

“A wretch! Lucy? | Indeed, I think nothing of 
the sort. But with respect to racing—it is a thing of 
which I confess I have a great horror.” 

** How wicked you must think me, then, my dear,” 
laughed Lucy, * for I once maile a little book on the 
Derby myself, stood to win eighteen pair of gloves 
(all with double buttons); and I don’t think it very 
much demoralized me.” 

** It does some people,” returned Ellen, gravely. 

Lucy took her green ball with infinite pains, and 
hitting fair (which was rather unusual with her) 
through three hoops before she spoke again: 

“Is your Uncle William fond of race-courses, 
Ellen?” 

“I think so; at least he used to be so, long ago.” 

‘* Have you any reason to believe that he and Mr. 
Stanhope ever met before, Ellen?” 

‘None whatever. Why do you ask the question?” 

‘* Because, at luncheon, I noticed Mr. Stanhope 
looking at your uncle more than once in a sort of 
puzzled manner, as though he were trying to recol- 
lect something about him. It may, however, have 
been only my fancy. Is not that somebody calling 
‘Lucy?’ Yes, it is papa’s voice upon the terrace. 
Dear, dear! just as I was close tg the post, and al- 
most ‘a Rover.’ Idare say he wants me to write 
something for him before the post leaves; if not, I 
will be back directly, my dear.” 

- And off she ran. She did not come back, and 
Ellen continued to knock the balls about and muse. 
** What cowld have been the matter with Lucy, at 
first so testy and almost cross, and then again in such 
high good humor? What must she think—what 
must everybody think of Uncle William and his be- 
haviour? And yet it was not that which pat Lucy 
out, but scmething, as it would sesm, in her own 
(Ellen’s) conduct. What had she done to annoy her? } 
Did Lucy.guess at what had already happened be- | 


- 








uaa Mr. Stanhope and herself? Ifso, Lucy must 


| ed bim at luncheon, to get that idea into her head 


be aware that any attentions he might now pay her 
must be simply those of respectful friendship. If 


In the croquet-ground were Ellen and Lucy with not, cognizant as she was of her engagement to John, | persons would fall into the error of supposing your 


that knowledge should have been sufficient to acquit 
Ellen in her friend’s eyes of any charge of encourag- 
ing this man’s addresses. But indeed, why should 
Lucy concern herself about the matter at all? and, 
above all, why behave so inconsistently with respect 
to Mr. Stanhope? She had abused him to his face in 
a manner that bad been quite embarrassing to her 
(Ellen); and now she not only refused to hear a word 
against him, but even suggested imaginary attacks 
upon his character, for the mere pleasure of con- 
troverting them. Then, bow she must have watch- 


about him and Uncle William having met before! 
Was it possible— But no; while playing in the 
very croquet-ground that had been laid out to please 
her by dead Richard Blackburn, and -in q@ spot so 
pregnant with tender memories, it could surely not 
be possible, and yet it was very strange.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
SNAKES IN THE CROQUET-GROUND. 


IMAGINE the feelings of domestic circles resident 
in the Zoological Gardens upon an occasion of one of 
the Carnivora being let loose, by way of experiment, 
and permitted to perambulate the grounds like any 
biped, visitors, and you have a very tolerable idea of 
the appreciations excited in the Blackburn family by 
the advent cf Mr. William. Perhaps we should 
even have put it stronger. Imagine the feelings of 
the aforesaid circles after nightfall! Philosophical 
persons interested in natural history (but dwelling at 
some distance from the Regent’s Park) would in vain 
protest that there was no real danger—that long con- 
finement and abstinence from old habits of rapine 
would render the creature harmless. The keepers 
and their families, who know him best, would have 
a very different opinion. Perhaps, however, his own 
particular keeper, though agreeing with his brethren 
in a general way, would make an exception in this 
case, just as any Englishman in the Indian army 
thought that Ais regiment—his sepoys—would be 
true and merciful, though every other became wild- 
cats. The parallel between Mr. W. B. and the loose 
beast in question would then be complete, since Mrs. 
Blackburn was such a keeper. 

Mr. Waller, too, who, among other admirable 
qualities, enjoyed the faculty of persuading himself 
that everything would turn out as he wanted it to 
do, had considerable confidence that by tender and 
yet judicious treatment this poor animal, so long ac- 
customed to the jungle. and perhaps even to human 
flesh, might be reclaimed—nay, rendered docile, just 
as was the lion in the poem, by some Una. Mr. 
Stanhope had no such expectation, but possessed 
confidence in its good behaviour (at all events to- 
wards himself) which is inspired by the possession of 
a pocket life-preserver heavily loaded. Lucy, for her 
part, regarded the creature with loathing rather 
than fear; but Ellen, who had more experience of 
its nature, feared both fur herself and others, and yet 
could be hardly said to loathe. She hada kind and 
simple heart, which found it difficult, as all such do, 
to judge one so nearly allied to her by the same 
standard which she would have applied toa stranger ; 
a weakness pardonable enough, and yet one which 
has mvure to answer for in the encouragement: of 
offensive persons than any other human frailty. 

As tor Anthony Blackburn, this unlooked-for ad- 
vent of his unchanged son had been a blow from 
which he had but just strength to rally, or perhaps 
even only to appear to rally. He was not one whit 
afraid of him, but he did not feel himself competent 
to cope with him alone. He was well pleased, there- 
fore, to have Mr. Waller for his guest just now; and 
ifit was not fur the same reason that he had invited 
Mr. Stanhope to stay at the manor-house, it was 
because for that he bad a stillstronger motive. A 
union between this young man and Ellen, to which 
he had always been favorable, had become now not 
only desirable in the squire’s eyes, but absolutely im- 
perative. If Stanhope wanted money, as he had 
heard, then so much the better, since it would make 
him the more eager, and the less likely to regard im- 
pediments. And yet, what a monstrous one was this 
which bad thus unexpectedly arisen, and was cer- 
tain every day to exhibit some new objectionable 
feature! Even on this account, nota day was to be 
lost in throwing these young people together as much 
as possible; and besides, there was the danger of 
William’s disgrace—the punishment as infamous as 
the crime—becoming known, and blasting all Elien’s 
future. Sooner or later, that dread secret was almost 
sure to ooze out, even if this good-for-nought should 
noteome day, over his cups, himself proclaim his 
shame; and then how hopeless would it be for any 
slip of the House of Blackburn to take root in native 
soil, or be grafted on a neighbor tree! 

If William Blackburn had begun his new life as he 
intended to goon with it, it was indeed a gloomy 
outlook. His interview with Stanhope had, it is true, 
counteracted the effect of the wine he had tossed off 
at luncheon; but that same afternoon he bad taken 
a “drain ” or two of a stronger liquor, and after din- 
ner he had again drunk to excess. He did not join 
his father and Mr. Waller in the smoking-room, but 
staggered off to have a pipe by himself out of doors, 
to the great relief of perhaps both the seniors. His 
condition had been too obvious to be ignored even by 
the discreet ex-M.P., and he alluded to it in a philo- 





sophic and abstracted way between the whifls of his 
cigar, as follows: 


‘It isa curious thing how any excitement of the 
mind is fed by wine, like flame by fuel. How many 


son William to be downright intoxicated, when, in 
reality, he is nothing of the sort!’’ 

‘*] am glad to hear it,’’ returned the squire, bitter- 
ly; “I thought myself that he was drunk.” 

**Not at all, my dear sir; donot distress yourself 
with any such idea. The sense of the novelty of his 
position, and the rich social promise of it, are quite 
sufficient, assisted by ever so little wine,to have thus 
exhilarated the young man.” 

*“ Young? He is two-and-forty at least,” responded 
the other, gloomily, “ and old enough to know bet- 
ter.”’ Disparagement of this mild character was very 
suitable to the state of the poor squire’s feelings, 
for it did slightly relieve his choler; and, moreover, 
it was likely to prevent his astute companion from 
picturing to himself any graver causes for annoy- 
ance in his son’s conduct. 

‘Still, my dear Mr. Blackburn, the very ease with 
which Mr. William became excited is to a certain 
extent (although I am the last to defend excess) in 
his favor. In the first place, remember, this is 
probably the first occasion on which, since his re- 
cent bereavement, he has permitted himself any 
enjoyment at all; and I dare say some sorrowful 
feelings would perforce intrude upon him, which he 
endeavored by a few glasses of wine to dissipate. A 
more heartless man would have taken matters more 
covlly—at least that is my way of reading Mr. Wil- 
liam’s character, and I flatter myself I know some- 
thing about mankind.” 

‘Is it, sir?”’ said the squire, curtly. ‘‘ Then I con- 
fess I have not discovered all these virtues in him; 
and since you have such an eye for them, I wish to 
Heaven he was your son instead of mine!’’ 

‘Well, we should not look a gift-horse in the 
mouth,” said Mr. Waller, gayly; ‘and upon my lite, 
Blackburn, for all tnese little blemishes, of which 
you make so much, I have half a mind to take you at 
your word.” 

“How do you mean?” inquired the other, looking 
sharply up. P 

‘““Why, I mean that though I cannot become his 
father, I should have no sort of objection, provided 
the arrangement prove agreeable to a certain young 
lady, of whom it does not become me to speak as she 
deserves—I should, I say, be very well pleased to be 
Mr. William’s father-in law.” 

°* You would permit your daughter,” began the 
squire, in tones that had almost as much of horror in 
them as of amazement—“ I mean, would you really 
let ber run such a risk?” 

Mr. Blackburn had an honest liking for Lucy 
Wailer; he had only seen as much of her as a 
septuagenarian host would be likely to see of his 
granddaughter’s friend and companion, but what he 
had seen had pleased him. It was certain that she 
was a dutiful daughter, and her father’s right hand 
(as he often boasted), and it seemed to the squire in- 
comprehensible that Mr. Waller should be ready to 
intrust the happiness of such a child to one like his 
son William. It was true that the esquire intended 
his own Ellen to marry Mr, Stanhope, who was said 
to be addicted to dissipation, or at least to gambling; 
but, if Stanhope had been what he knew William 
Blackburn to be, her grandfather would certainly not 
have sacrificed her future to sucha man, even to 
promote bis most darling scheme. On the other 
band, it must be conceded that Mr. Waller was really 
ignorant of William’s thorough worthJessness, and 
took a most liberal view of his surface-faults. 

** Risk,” observed he, slowly; ‘* well that is rather 
a barsh word. Of course, I must know more of the 
young man’s character and antecedents—”’ bere he 
shot a glance at the squire, who shifted his limbs 
uneasily—‘‘ and, above all, must assure myself that 
such a match would not be distasteful to my sweet 
Lucy. But there is always more or less of uncer- 
tainty—a risk, if you call it so—in every marriage; 
that is, unless young folks have been brought up to- 
gether from the nursery, as Lucy and your late 
nephew were. Of course, that would have been the 
match most consonant with my own feelings, Dut 
man proposes (as poor Dick did), and Heaven setiles 
things in its own way. Our families, it seems, were 
not to be united by means of that branch—but, still, 
they may be united. I honestly tell youl have not 
much to give my daughter down, Blackburn—my 
capital is so locked up in different speculations—but 
she is not a pauper, and perhaps, if things turn out 
as Lexpect them to do, may some day be almost as 
great an heiress as your own dear Ellen. I conclude, 
by-the-by,’”’ observed the ex-M.P. abruptly, ‘* that 
‘though your purpose should hold to leave Redcombe 
to your granddaughter, that your son would be 
suitably provided for?” 

“Ifhe were to marry eligibly—such a young lady 
as your daughter, for instance,” said the squire, 
earnestly, ‘“‘I would give him—nay,I would settle 
upon herself—a very considerable sum.” 

‘“‘That is spoken like yourself, Blackburn, and I 
am sure you mean what you say, although, of course, 
our present talk may bear no fruit whatever—we 
may be building the merest castle in the air; and, 
at all events, any such event as that we have been 
contemplating must be yet a great way off. Your 
son is bewailing a recent calamity;,my daughter 
also is suffering, although not so recently, from a 
similar bereavement. When speaking, on one occa- 
sidn, of her sorrow, poor thing, she even made use of 
the expression ‘ widowed;’ a common loss, how- 
ever—” here Mr. Waller, undér pretence of taking a 
fresh cigar, applied himselfto composition—* itself 


sympathy, two bruised and tender hearts towards 
one another.” 

** I noticed that that scapegrace son of mine paid a 
great deal of attention to your Lucy,” said the 
squire, thoughtfally. ‘‘ She is clever, and has a will 
of her own; but I honestly tell you, Waller, I doubt 
whether even she will ever make a silk purse out 
oft—’’ 

“Stop at ‘purse,’” interrupted Mr. Waller, 
quietly; ‘‘ Lassure you she is a capital hand at mak- 
ng silk purses.” 

“Ifthe silk purse is made out of the material in 
question,’ answered the other, gravely, “1 promise 
you it shall be well filled. If I could only see my 
son respectably settled in life-” 

Here a terrible scream, apparently from the gar- 
den, broke the silence of the antumn evening; and 
Mr. Waller, with an activity beyond his years, rush- 
ed to the open window, and letting himself drop 
through it by his hands, hurried to the croquet- 
lawn, while his host made his way thither more cir- 
cuitously by the front door. 

For all the former’s protestations to otbers, and 
specious arguments with himaclf, he had his own 
misgiving concerning bis proj-cted son-in-law, and 
in the instant when that sound broke forth it flashed 
upon him that some uvpardonable rudeness of Mr, 
William Biackburn’s had evoked it, perbaps from 
Lucy herself. T» do Mr. Waller justice, he would, 
in such a case, have done his best to wring the neck 
of that only scion of the House of Blackburn on the 
spot, and it was with some such intention that he 
had made such extraordinary speed. There was, 
however, nobody upon the lawn save Mr. William 
himself, who was lying face downwards among 
the croquet-hoops, ejaculating ‘Snakes, snakes, 
snakes!” at the top of his voice. The ex-M. P. cast 
a hasty glance up at the boudoir window, which, to 
his great relief, wasclosed, and then approached the 
sufferer with cautious steps. 

‘* Snakes, snakes, snakes!” reiterated Mr. William. 
‘* What is the matter, sir? There are no snakes 
at Redcombe,” said the squire, making his appear- 
ance from the terrace. 

‘* There are snakes, snakes in my boots,” persisted 
his son. 

**Come, come, not in doth boots, my good friend,” 
observed Mr. Waller, persuasively. 

But by dint of violent. struggles, Mr. William got 
himeelf tree of his boots, and pointed to the empty 
pair with unaffected horror. 

** Do you see snakes?” inquired Mr, Blackburn, of 
his guest, in much amazement. 

“Ay, sea-snakes,”’ persisted his son—‘ snakes 
from Formosa, snakes from the well-hole, so tall 
that you can see their headsat top. Look at their 
tongues, their long forked tongues! They’ve come 
to tell you about it. And yet, so help me, I never 
did it.” . 

‘* What in Heaven’s name, does all this mean?” 
inquired the squire, despairing)ly. 

“It means exactly what I told you, Blackburn, 
that your son’s brain is over-excited; he has fallen 
over one of these hoops, and the shock has put him 
off his head. He’s quiet enough now, you see. But 
here come the servants; just say it’s a tainting-fit, 
and leave him to me.” 

The ladies were fortunately in the drawing-room, 
which was on the other side of the house, and the 
music of the piano had drowned the sufferer’s cries. 

*‘ Don’t alarm your mistress, or the young ladies,’”’ 
were Mr. Waller’s first words; ‘‘ but take Mr. Wil- 
liam quietly into his own room. by the backway. 
You need not go for the doctor, sirrah ” (for a groom 
was already starting towards the village); ‘* but 
lend a hand here, as I told you; your young master 
is overcome by the heat of the weather, that’s all. 
The case, my dear Blackburn, is quite simple, and I 
understand it perfectly well.” 

“Do as Mr. Waller bids you,” eaid the squire, 
sharply, for the serving-men hesitated somewhat to 
lift such a burden up; the damp white face, the 
chattering teeth, the protruding eyes, were all so in- 
stinct with horror. 

“Gently, now—gently,” said Mr. Waller; ‘and 
you that have his wrists, hold them firm.” 

It was well he gave that order, for twice upon his 
way the patient writhed and struggled like a mad- 
man. ‘The snakes had wound about his limbs,” be 
said, ‘‘and had him fast;’’ but at last they got him 
to his room,'and into bed. Then Mr. Waller dis- 
missed the servants, and he and the squire stood 
together alone by the bedside. William had fallen 
into a half sleep, full of starts and mutterings, and 
his eyes, which had looked as though their lids could 
never hide them again, were now almost closed. 

‘‘The paroxysm is over, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Waller, soothingly; ‘‘and I don’t think we shail 
have any more trouble with him, poor fellow. How- 
ever, I’ll just sit with him a bit, while you go down 
into the drawing-room, and explain matters to the 
ladies; it is better not to trust to the servants’ 
silence. Youcan say that I have some important 
letters to write, which will account for my absence 
easy enough. And be sure you keep Mrs. Blackburn 
away from her son; say he is asleep, and must on no 
account be disturbed, for the fact is, in cases of this 

kind, the mind is apt to wander, and—” 

“Is it delirium tremens?” inquired the old man, 
huskily. 

** Well, yes, it is undoubtedly a touch of D. T.,” 
said Mr. Waller, reluctantly. ‘‘ It’s a very slight 
attack—but still, you must keep his mother az ay: 
The very best of us had better not talk of ourselves, 
unreservedly, before our mothers. But as for 





sometimes attracts, so great is the power of human 


me, I’m a man of the world, and not easily shocked.” 
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«‘ Nevertheless, it is my place to be here,” said the 
squire, gravely, “ and not yours.” 

«“« My dear sir, forgive me; but this is madness—” 
began Mr. Waller. 

“ Nay, forgive me,” interrupted his host, peremp- 
torily; ‘‘ this is my own house, and this is my own 
son, and I must have my way.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Blackburn; I will do my best 
then to smooth matters below stairs. If he shows 
any symptoms of violence, ring for me; but if he 
continues to sleep on, as I trust he may, all will go 
well enough.” 

“T understand; and I am greatly obliged to you, 
Waller—deeply obliged.” 

“ Don’t mention it, my dear sir. I am delighted 
to have been of any use in this little matter. Such 
things occurevery day, I do assure you, in the best 
families in the land; only it’s better not to talk about 
them. Keep a good heart, my dear friend—and 
there’s the bell within reach—and shall I bring you 
up the newspaper, or anything? It is weary_work 
to have to sit still and watch, though I’m quite 
accustomed to it, and don’t mind it in the least 
myself.” R 

The squire shook his head to the offer of not only 
the newspaper, but to the implied renewal of Mr. 
Waller’s proposal to take his place by his sou’s pil- 
low; and the ex-M.P. softly clésed the door behind 
him. 

“An obstinate old gentleman,” mused he, as he 
went down stairs. ‘‘Ift he would but have let me 
nurse that fellow, I should perhaps have known as 
much as Stanhope. What the deuce, by-the-by, 
could he have meant by Formora and the well-hole? 
I must make a note of that. I wonder whether this 
was his first attack. By its short duration, I 
think it was; and yet it was precious sharp while it 
lasted. Formosa,eh? This is what comes of send- 
ing. one’s eldest son where French brandy is eigh- 
teenpence a bottle. Gad, how he must have soaked!” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
AFTER LONG MONTHS. 


Ir Mr. Waller imagined that, in default of gaining 
possession of the history of William Blackburn’s 
past, the knowledge of the nature of his indisposi- 
tion would still afford him some hold upon his young 
friend, he was fated to be disappointed ; since, in the 
first place, D. T. was a malady not altogether un- 
known at Redcombe Hall, for the squire’s brother 
Charles had had more than one bout of it; and se- 
condly, Mr. William himself was no wore sensitive 
about the malady in question than if it had been the 
gout. The very simplicity of this gentleman’s char- 
acter—thatis, his coarse and homely habits of vice— 
made him difficult to deal with for the ex-M.P. (who 
had been accustomed to influence men in a high state 
of civilization, if not of intelligence), and puzzled 
him, just as one ignorant of the use of the small- 
sword will sometimes puzzle an accomplished 
fencer. 

When, for instance, a few days after this attack, 
Mr. Waller expressed his pleasure at seeing the 

‘young squire up and about again, the latter replied, 
with startling frankness, ‘‘ Well, I believe what you 
say for once, Mr. Smoothtongue, for, if 1 had popped 
off the hooks, it would have spoiled a nice little game 
of your own, I reckon.” 

If Mr. Waller had had to consult his own feelings 
only, he would certainly not have remained, and far 
less have suffered Lucy to remain, a guest at Red- 
combe after that speech; but he could no longer 
affurd to indulge his own self-respect, a luxury 
which, to say truth, he had been accustomed to more 
or less forego for many years. His affairs were get- 
ting into greater embarrassment daily, and no other 
escape seemed to offer than that he had once looked 
upon as an eligible course, but which he was now 
obliged to own to himself was in fact a desperate 
remedy. He had not the courage to speak to his 
daughter upon the subject; but she well understood 
bis critical position, and could perceive, he hoped, for 
herself the pressing necessity that compelled her to 
become William Blackburn’s wife. Her conduct was 
such as to make him daily reproach himself with the 
cruelty of ascheme which he adhered to neverthe- 
less; and though she had always done his bidding, 
it astonished him by its dutifulness. That she should 
evince the slightest liking for the man who, short as 
her acquaintance had been with him, had disgraced 
himself halfa dozen times in her very presence by 
intoxication or bad language, and of whose conduct 
in the house and village there were already so many 
evil reports that it was scarcely possible but that 
some had reached her ears, was not to be expected; 
but it was something, and more than Mr. Waller 
had hoped for, that she did not shrink from the 


young squire with abhorrence. She allowed him, if 


not to pay her court, to be more gracious to her than 
to others, and rather ignored his clumsy advances 
than forbade them. These attentions, indeed, now 
that he understood she was not his niece’s humble 
companion, were not so rude and undisguised as 


heretofore, but they were such as a young girl of 


spirit might have naturally enough resented, espe- 
cially in a suitor whom she regarded with disfavor, 
and yet she did not resent them. She even listened 
with patience to Mrs. Blackburn’s dissertations upon 
the character of her son, which perforce did not so 
often take the form of eulogium (as they had done 
before his arrival), as of apology for his faults; and 
why should. she do this unless she had made up her 
mind to make excuses for them herself? 


Blackburn also, who was as anxious for the match 
as he, and much more hopeful of its results; and 
80 these two at least began to believe that in due 
course of time the thing was likely enough to come 
to pass. Curiously enough, however, this belief did 
not seem to be shared by the old squire, who had so 
early expressed his approval of the plan, or, if it did, 
the contemplation of it seemed no longer to aftord 
him pleasure. He had become of late a changed and 
broken man, and went about like one weighed down 
by some burden too heavy for him to bear. Some 
thought that in his old age the strong will which had 
supported him through half a century of hardships, 
had at last given way, and that he was fairly cowed 
by the rude profligate, his son. But the observant 
ex-M.P. held that there was some other cause which 
bowed that stalwart frame, and thinned those gray 
hairs day by day so visibly; for, in the first place, al- 
though he manifested a great repugnancy to William 
Blackburn, if not an absolute loathing, yet he show- 
ed no fear of him, but flamed up on occasion against 
that social offender, so that the culprit shrank before 
his ire; and, in the second place, William behaved 
himself with some respect towards his father, fora 
reason which Mr. Waller had not far to seek, and 
under anu influence of which that manager of men 
was very jealous. He well perceived that it was to 
Herbert Stanhope that all improvements in the 
young squire’s behaviour were owing, and envied 
him the possession of that rod of iron with which he 
ruled, so advantageously for the general good—if 
not for his own. As to whether Stanhope was gain- 
ing groundin Miss Ellen’s good graces or not, Mr. 
Waller could not decide, nor was it indeed of much 
interest to him toknow. The pair were not often, so 
far as he could observe, or could learn from his 
daughter, alone; and, indeed, with the exception of 
the old squire, who shut himself up more than ever 
in his little room, in company only with bis bottle of 
strong waters, the inmates of the manor-house 
herded together a good deal, now the young squire 
was arrived, just as small birds keep close company 
when a hawk is hovering. Tete a-tetes were not 
frequent, and still less a solitariness which might be 
intruded upon by the unwelcome Mr. William, whose 
presence beneath that roof had also a marvellous 
effect in keeping it free from occasional visitors. 
Nobody that had not a special reason for it put 
themselvesin the way of meeting the new arrival, 
who was even in the middle of the day as likely to 
be in liquor as not. Even Mr. Mowbray Moffat 
avoided the place, as indeed he had good reason to do, 
for he had experienced the young squire’s insolence. 
The house, in short, was tabooed, as Anthony Black- 
burn had prophesied it would be. Lucy never left it, 
even for the garden, unless accompanied; but Ellen, 
when her uncle was supposed tobe safely disposed 
of for the morning—and the safest place was the 
skittle-alley attached to the public-house in the vil- 
lage, where he liked to surround himself with a few 
choice sycophants—occasionally took long walks 
alone. Otherwise, if he found the opportunity, he 
would reproach her in graceless fashion upon the pre- 
ference shown to her by her grandfather, and point 
out to her the infamous ipjustice of those testamen- 
tary intentions of which she could not be ignerant. 
Her only refuge against such persecution lay in a 
quarter to which he felt tolerably confident she 
would not venture, from maidenly reserve, to apply. 
If the good could only profit by the vices of the wick- 
ed, as the wicked advantage themselves by the vir- 
tues of the good, merit would not so often as it is be 
its own reward. 
In one of these lonely walks of hers, Ellen found 
herself where she would not have been had Herbert 
Stanhope been at hisown house, in the pine-wood 
that skirted the grounds of Curlew Hall. The au- 
tumn was far advanced; but in that odorous and 
sheltered spot, with the sunshine striking down 
where the clearings were, and the keen wind busy 
only in the tree-tops, where it made a murmur like 
some distant sea, it seemed to be summer still. The 
place had becomea favorite haunt of hers of late; in 
its, welcome seclusion, and fresh and fragrant air, 
she breathed more freely than elsewhere, and shook 
oft the oppression which had settled down on almost 
all at home, though on herself the least, for in that 
atmosphere of plots and fears she fed on hupe, and 
lived, in imagination at least, ancther lite than that 
‘which hard fate had for the present assigned to 
her. 
She had wandered further than usual, or than she 
was aware of, almost to the verge of the wood which 
fringed the hill above the Mosedale Valley, in a line 
with the embankment of the reservoir, when she 
suddenly came upon what was very rare in that 
green solitude, a fellow-creature. A man with his 
back towards her was sitting undera tree, with a 
book in his hand; he was probably sketching, for his 
fingers moved rapidly; but, although artists were 
not uncommon about Redmoor in the warm weather, 
it was late in the season for that migratory race. She 
turned to retrace her steps, but the dry twigs crack- 
led under ber tread, and he looked round and rose. 
It was John Denton. She uttered a great cry of 
joy, and flew towards him—then stopped in wonder. 
His face was pale and thin, and though he could not 
have failed to recognize her, he did not stir a step. 
A strange thought took possession of her; it was not 
himself at all, but his wraith, come to tell her that 
all she had been living for was in the grave. 
“ John, dear John,” cried she, trembling, “ why 
don’t you speak to me?” 
The tones were sad and hollow enough for any 
ghost, which answered, “It is for you to speak, 





Not only did her father-argue thus, but Mrs, 


She moved towards him, stretching out her arms. 
‘Dear John, what isthe matter? What has hap- 
pened ?”” 

** Nothing unusual,” said he, coldly, ** that is, with 
persons of your class. I dare say, to you it does 
seem nothing; but with me it is far different.” 

“Are you mad, John Denton?” 

** Not yet, God help me,” answered he, bitterly. 

** Then you will remember this, John.” She took 
from her bosom a little notecase, in which lay a 
faded sprig of heather; he bad plucked it and placed 
itin her hand on that walk across the hills from 
Slogan when he had asked her to become his wife. 
‘*T remember that well,’’ said he, “ only too well. 
Are you going to give it me back?—as ladies like 
yourself give back the rings and jewels of their old 
loves when they take on with a new one. O Nelly, 
Nelly! I knew that girls were weak, and that you 
being what you are, would be more tried and tempt- 
ed than other girls; but I did not think you would 
sell yourself for gold, nay, for less than gold, for an 
old name, and a long pedigree with a fool at the end 
of it.” 

‘As true asthe blue sky is above us, John, I un- 
derstand nothing of what you say. Whatever dread- 
ful things you have to tell me, in Heaven’s name, 
speak out. What is it?” 

** 1s it possible that fourteen months of life among 
fine fulks can make a woman so false as not to know 
it herself!’ answered the other. ‘' Well, it is not 
much matter, perhaps; buf what I have heard from 
every mouth at Mosedale is, that Miss Ellen Black- 
burn (who was once so humble as to think of wed- 
ding such aman as!) is plighted to Mr. Herbert 
Stanhope of Curlew Hall.” 

“That is a lie, John.” 

“A lie! It is one that is more believed than truth ; 
the whole town rings with it.” 

“Ifthe whole town had toli me the like of you, 
John, nay, if the whole world had said it, and your 
lips had not confirmed their words, I would not have 
believed it. I have been tried, indeed—tried by your 
absence, tried by the lack of that which is my life- 
blood, the speech, the touch, the look of him I love, 
but never tempted, John; for in temptation there is 
some attraction, some delight, and I have never felt 
one touch of joy but in the thought of you.” 

“ True heart, forgive me,” exclaimed he, snatch- 
ing the weeping girl to his breast. “I am all un- 
worthy of such love, dear girl; but I bave been all 
alone in the world so long, without one word to 
gladden me, and with ten thousand of late to pierce 
my heart—and—and you know Mr. Stanhope is stay- 
ing at the manor-house, Nelly. My very work, 
which was once so dear to me, has become flat and 
stale; I have been in this very place a score of times, 
note-book in hand, as now; and yet, see! nothing 
has been set down in it, because I could think of 
nothing, except you!” 

“Then that is why I have sought this wood so 
often, John, and loved it; my heart must have 
known that you were here, and brought me hither. 
But what brought you, dearest?”’ 

‘Well, not 80 much my heart, dear Nelly,’ said 
John, smiling, and tenderly smoothing her brown 
hair, ‘‘ but my business. I have been at work at the 
embankment yonder tor some time; and while my 
men are at their dinner, I step in here for solitude, 
and to make certain calculations, the result of which 
(as to-day) has been often a blank page.” 

**I knew you had been employed on the reservoir, 
John; I went thither before you came, expressly to 
be able to picture you there—but I thought you had 
gone. Lucy—Miss Waller—told me that the affair 
would not keep you above a day or two.” 

‘*Ay, that’s Mr. Waller of Mosedale’s daughter, I 
suppose; but her father has misinformed her alto- 
gether. You see, Nelly,” and though his arm was 
round her waist, and his eyes looked luvingly into 
hers, it was curious how abstracted and business-like 
his tones became, “ it’s a o uch more serious jub than 
these directors imagine, and it will put out Fiywheel 
immensely; but I can’t help that. The whole con- 
cern wants looking to. I have been tinkering it up 
as wellas I can; but it’s my opinion tbe mischief is 
deep seated, and must have a much more effectual 
remedy, or there willbe great risk when the spring 
comes on. For my part, I mean to state as much in 
my report. Bat the fact is, the company have very 
little cash, and don’t want to be involved in expenses; 
and Flywheel is their engineer you see, not I. Noth- 
ing can be more penny wise and pound foolish (not 
to mention the danger), as it seems to me. But 
there, why am 1 wasting precious moments, talking 
of these dry business matters, when the dearest girl 
in the world is waiting to hear me say for the fiftieth 
time how much I love her! And I do say it, and seal 
it, my own darling.”’ 

“1 like to hear you talk of your calling, John, and 
to see you so interested in it. I am prouder of it and 
of you than any one can possibly be of the things 
you were decrying just now, such as birth and blood. 
Nay, it is men like you who alone make birth and 
blood of any value, for who could be proud of ances- 
tors who have done nothing?” 

“A very logical view, my dear Nelly,” said the 
young engineer, his own cheek flushed with some- 
thing of pride; ‘‘ but not one generally entertained, 
and especially by your charming sex. Now, I won- 
der what the forefathers of this Mr. Herbert Stan- 





common with all at Redcombe Manor, have every 
day much cause to be indebted to him.” 


**To him? How s0?” 
** Because he is the only person who has any in- 
fluence over Uncle William. You know my uncle is 


come*back, I suppose?” 


“ T have heard that, ” said Denton, gravely. “He 


is not improved, I am afraid,if halfI hear about 


him is to be credited.” 

“ He is not what one would wish him to be, John,” 
sighed Ellen; ‘‘ very far from it. He frightens us 
all sometimes—even his mother herself; he is so 
strange and violent. Aunt Bess is dead, poor thing; 
and O, it’s a sad story!” 

“And he is going to repair that loss, as I under- 
stand, eh, Nelly? A widowed life does not suit 
him.” 

‘* What do you mean, John?” : 
“Why, is he not going to marry Miss Waller 
That is what they say at Mosedale.” 

‘Lucy marry Uncle William!” exclaimed Ellen. 
“Why, what will they not say at Mosedale about 
marriages? O no; John; I am quite sure that is 
not true.” f f 

‘* Well, it’s odd she and her father should stay at 
the manor so long, when their own house is close by; 
although, indeed, for that matter, Mr. Stanhope 
does the same. Mr. Waller was so good as to offer 
me hospitality, only he said matters of urgent impor- 
tance prevented his being at home just now.” 

‘Yes; Lucy eaid you were to be asked to be their 
guest; but grandfather pressed them to stay on with 
us.” ' 

Indeed,” said Denton, coldly. He was naturally 
incensed with the old people, and had not even in- 
quired atter them. ‘*Then you don’t think the 
young lady is going to be your aunt-in-law?” 

“Most certainly not, John. She does not like 
Uncle Wiliiam nor his ways at all. O, they are such 
bad ways!”’ 

“What do you mean, Nelly? Is he rude and 
brutal? Why do you suffer such things? Why do 
you remain under the same roof with such a fellow, 
when I have one to offer you? not so fine a place as 
Redcombe, I dare say, but still fit foreven a lady 
like you.” 

* O, it isn’t that, John. You know how gladly I 
would come: to you-marry you, my own darling, 
but—” 

* But what?” answered the young man, softly. 
‘“‘Why not be mine at once, dear Nelly? Have you 
not done enough, suffered enough, for duty’s sake? 
I will not speak of my own wretchedness; but yet I 
suffer also. Js an old man in his dotage—” . 
“Tush, Jobn, hush! I cannot listen to such 
words. You know how good grandfather has been 
to me all my lite; and you must not ask me to de- 
sert him now, when he needs me more than ever— 
much more. I think it would kill him if I left him 
now. He has much, very much totrouble him. He 
is so changed of late, you would not know him. I 
am his only comfort, poor old man. Have patience 
with me, my own love.” 

She nestled in his bosom, and pleaded with such 
tearful eloquence, that he could not gainsay her. 
“IT will try to have patience, Nelly, fur yet a little 
longer; it cannot be very long, surely.” 

** Patience and faith, darling. Promise me you will 
have no more doubts. I am yours till death, and no 
other’s.” 

**I do believe that, dearest.” 

**God bless you for those words, John! 
thankful I am to have heard you utter them. Bat I 
must go now. No, you must not come with me, nor 
be seen with me. You know I promised not to meet 
you; and then, if Uncle William only guessed— 
What’s that?’’ 

She started from his arms in terror; but there 
was no sound but the soughing uf the wind above 
them. 

You are afraid of this William Blackburn,” said 
Denton, gravely. ‘ I must stop that.” 

“No, no, John; I am not afraid; at least, not on 
my own account; but something dreadful always 
seems impending. Do not detain me lounger. And 
remember, dear, have faith.” 

She was gone ina moment, threading the wood 
with a swift and noiseless step; and the echo of her 
latest words seemed to be taken up by the tree-tops, 
which whispered above his head, ‘* Have faith—have 
faith.”’ : 


How 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





WANTED TO BE ON THE RIGHT SIDE.—Selden 
reproduces an anecdote in illustration of the advan- 
tage of fair speech. It is to this effect:—A certain 
Spanish nobleman, when he was dying, was told by 
his. confessor how Satan tormented the wicked who 
went to hell. This he did to work him to repent- 
ance. The dying man, replying, called the devil my 
lord. ‘“‘ 1 hope my lord the devil is not so cruel.” 
ejaculated he. His confessor reproved him. ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, father, said the don, “ for calling him so. I 
know not into what hands I may fall, and if I hap- 
pen into his, I hope he will use me the better for 
giving him good words!” 


> 





A young buck was boasting of his success with the 
fair, and among other things declared he might have 





hope, for instance, have done to make the race so 
much esteemed?” 

** You always were jealous of Mr. Stanhope, John,” 
returned Ellen, smiling; ‘“‘ and I have a great mind 
to punish you by praising him. He bas his faults, 





Ellen, not for me; you know all that I would say.” 


and I fear his vices, but Ican tell you, that I, in 


sparked it with a lady whom he named. 

“ Why, then, did you neglect such an opportuni- 
| ty?” asked his companion. 

** Because,” he answered, “ she begged to be ex- 
eused, and I was such'a darned fool, that I excused 
her.” . 
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TH 8, THAT AND T’OTHER. 


The generous verdict given to Miss Amanda Craig, 
in Chicago, against an ignorant old fellow named 
Sprague, for a violation of promise of marriage, need 
net excite any degree of envy among those who are 
afflicted as was Miss Craig, because she has net got 
the $100 000 awarded her by the jury, nor the $40 000 
that the judge reduced it to, as the ignorant old tellow 
knows enough to bold on ty his dvllars, till he is 
compelled to relinquish the, aud bas appealed for a 
new trialon the ground of excess of damages. It 
must have been a stupid set tnat awarded the 
dawages iu tbe first place, for to an indifferent reader 
of the testimony as published, it was very tar from a 
heart broken case on ber part. He wasan old tovl, 
and she a shre vd young woman, knowing his wealth 
and leading bim on through labyrinths of bad spell- 
jug to a declaration that she undoubtedly thought 
would fallthrough, and that she would then thereby 
“have him.” What other construction can be put 
upon it? There could be no sympathy—to say noth- 
ing of love—between an old ignoramus with the 
**arisiplace’’ and @ young, smart, refined schoolmis- 
tress—of « class that is not supp: sed to be over 
sensitive—and she at first rejected his suit, but she 
saw the situation and “ let him have the line,’’ till 
she could be sure of him. Sbe played it well, and 
got bim alongside, ready to “ cut up,” when the gear- 
ing broke and down he fell into the depths of the 
law, and the chances are that she will not get a cent. 
We sincerely hope she wont, and think the jury that 
gave the verdict and the judge that imposed the sen- 
tence should be disgraced tor the part they took in 
it. Such cases are ridiculous, any how, and never 
should be allowed in courts that pretend to. dignity. 
It attairs of the heart be nade matter of litigation, 
they should be left to an umpire or referees, like the 
dispute in price about a cow or other merchandise, 


which they resewble when made objects to be set- | 
tled by damages. All delicacy is lost and all claim | 


tu sympathy torfeited. 


Our country exchanges devote much space to the 
newly arrived from the cities, and to read them one 
almost wonders that there should be anybody left tv 
take care of affairs at home. Wedon’t miss anybody, 
however. The streets seem as crowded as usual, the 
shops as busy, all going tv show of how little impor- 
tance we are in the great prograwme of events, ‘The 
inquiry by tourists, ‘Do they miss me at home?” 
might be answered ‘* No,” very truthfully, and some- 
time in the fall; when they come back, instead of 
hearty congratulations on their returp, they will be 
met with the dull response to their enthusiastic 
greeting and inquiry regarding to what has happen- 
ed during their abeence, ‘Ah! been away, have 
you?” Damaging tu selt-complacency and making 
one fee) that he is not of quite so much account as he 
had anticipated. This is a great season fur country 
travel, and the railroads are doing their utinost in 
the way of transportation, the Eastern being com- 
pelled at times to employ a double team of ponder- 
ous engines to draw the immense trains, loaded with 
those bound for the mountains or the seashore. 
The hotels are. full, and every tarmhouse that can 
accommodate guests on any terms, is called into req- 
uisijion. Escape from town is not always to be com- 
fortable, however, and there are some we know swel- 
tering under low-stu:ided roots, who have nothing to 
brag of beyond the fact that they are “ spending 
their time” in the country. Ou a late excursion out 
beyond immediate civilization, we found a party lo- 
cated ina house close behind a railroad embank- 
ment that they could not look over trom the cham- 
ber windows, and where scarcely a breath of air 
could reach them, but they tuld us stories of grand 


oht woods and waterialls near by that preclaimed 
where they found their erjoyment. Paterfamilias 


| feels happy when he has secured a pleasant rest for 





his ** dear ones,” even though his business call him 
away from them much of the time, but Pater bas 


his solaces at their absence, and endures his solita- | 


r\ (?) cigar, and sweet sleep o’nights in his airy home, 
gimi to think how finely the ‘‘ loved ones” are erjoy- 


, ing the heat at Squash Meadow or Dog’s Bendage. 





ABOUT COMETS. 


People who are timid regarding comets, and fear 
their cestructive power if they should chance to 
come in contact with the world, which, however, 
they have never done, owing to the perfect mechan- 
ism of the system that controls them, will find com- 
fort and assurance in the assumption by Sir John 
Horecbel that they are entirely harmless and not 
subject fora moment’s fear. With regard to the nu- 
merous varieties and peculiarities in the lengths 
and positions of the tails of different comets, it will 
suffive to say, that in a general way the telescopic 
aspect is that of a qvantity of vapor escaping from 
the nucleus towards the sun, and then carried direct- 
ly behind the comet, as if by a repulsive force ec-a- 
nating from the sun, sometimes fur a distance of yr- 
iads of leagues, thus torming the tail. Hence, in 
whatever direction the comet is moving, the tail is 
turned away from him, the furthest end being curved 
back wards, just as a flexible rod or feather would be 
it whitled rapidly round one extremity. Now, the 
zreat difficulty lies in conceiving the possible consti- 


_ tution of a body which can deport itself in the way 





we bave been describing. We should imagine that 
it must sweep away planets in ils wild gyrations. 
We hardly regard it as ridicnlous that Whiston 
should have gravely maintained that it was by a whisk 
of one of these taila that the deluge was brought 
about, and calculated the particular comet which 
caused that catastrophe. However, everything goes 
to prove that these comets are huge impostors—head 
and tail alike—and are the mest vapory, windy bod- 
ies conceivable; so much so, that itis no exaggera- 
tion to say that the tail, with all its millions 
and billions of miles, might, if properly packed up 
and stowed away, travel by a continental passenger- 
train, and cost nothing in the way of extra luggage. 
This has been long known; and Sir Jvubn Herschel 
sees no difficulty in conceiving that the tail of a 
great comet, as, for instance, that of 1680, with its 
twenty million of leagues, might weigh only a few 
pounds, or even ounces. This tenuity of constitu- 
tion is proved in many ways; partly by the distar- 
bances and Geviations caused in a comet's motion by 
the approach to any other body; and partly again, by 
the fact that stars have been seen to shine with uan- 
diminished lustre, alike through their heads and tails 
—stars which would be utterly obscared by a few 
feet of ordinary te:restrial mist. But, granting any 
amount of tenuity, it is hard to conceive such an ex- 
tended mass whirled half round in two hours, and 
retaining its continuity. Sir Jobn Herschel, there- 
fore, ventured upon a conception invoiving the total 
absence of matter altegether—suggesting the hy- 


| pothesis of a negative shadow. 





(a> We have eximinel a new and very useful 
book, entitled the ** Newspaper Advertiser's Guide ” 


| just published, by Cock, Coburn & Co., Cuicago, 


Newspaper Advertising Agents of our city, giving a 
cou plete list of all the different Newspapers, Period- 
icals and Magazines published in the United States, 
Territories, Pacitic coast, China, Japan, Australia, 
and Sandwich Isiands. 
reference, and to general ativertisers, it is invaluable. 
It embraces upwards ot 300 pages, giving the k cation 
and names up tu the present time, of upwards of 
4500 Newspapers. 


Newspaper Advertising.— Chicago Tribune. 





+ a 
A SICKLY MUSTACHE.—A young man of L»gans- 
port, Lidiana, sued a barber ter spoiling his mus- 
tache, claiming fifty dcllars’ damages. The labial 


ornament was a weak and sickly affair, with a dread- | 


ful lack of colour. The hairdresser was to dye it for 
twenty-five cents, but on the application of the 
washes the mustache was destroyed, halt of it com- 
ing off in washing his face befure he lett the shop. 
The next day his lip was smvuoth and bairless, but 
was swelled fearfully, and of avery disayreeable hue. 
For lack of fur ds to deposit as security for corts in 
case he lost the suit, the young man was compelled 
to abandon his scheme of revenge against the barber, 
whose defence was that “ the hide wouldu’t hold the 
hair.” 





(> 


AN ADROIT SWINDLE.—Adroit swindlers have 
been practising in Minnesota. They went to all the 
tarmbouses, ctiering to exchange new feathers tor 
old, explaining that they were agents ior 4 Chicago 
upholstery house who found new feathers too light 
tor their purpose. They were to give the new 
teathers in ove week, but it is entirely unnecessary 
to say that the farmers and their families who agreed 
to the exchange are still sleeping on straw. 





MONEY ORDERS.—The amount cf money sent 
through the mails by postal money orders is increas- 
ing about one hundred per cent. annually. This 
year the aggregate foots up thirty million dollars, 
against sixteen millions last year. 





To publishers as a book of! 


A complete and correct list of | 
this kind has long teen needed, and is invispensable | agates are discovered between and under large 
to all who contemplate doing any amount of general | 





THE FRENCH CABLE. 

The recent entrance upon our shore of the Frerch 
Atlantic cable—“ free of duty,” as permitted by Mr. 
Secretary Boutwell—caused quite a hurrah of excite- 
ment. 
adjacent territory enjoyed a rich treat in conse- 
quence. It afforded an opportunity for our best 
speakists to air their vocabularies; and it is doubtless 
a fact, as was hinted by Sir James Anderson, that 
we do rather excel most people in this particular 
“ gitt of gab,” that comes as easy to most Yankees as 
rolling off a log. We feel to say that we are rejoiced 
that the end (of the cable) has been accomplished, 
but for the life of us can give little reason for the sat- 
iefaction, except that it is a hit at the monopoly of 
the Englieh cable right between the eyes, and a good 
thing for Massachusetts, which by permitting it with- 
out asking the general government, bas vindicated 
in a very quiet way its idea of Staterizhts. We 
heard, by the way, an ardent politician declaiming 
against the landing of the cable on this very ground, 
declaring that the war had destroyed all State rights, 
and Massachusetts had nothing to say aboutit. It 
pleased us, however, to see it stated that, even when 
the matter was im abeyance and betore Secretary 
Fish had magnanimously revoked his objections, 
Collector Russell had helped the Duxbury end ashore 
with all bis might, without a question of State right 
on the premises. The cordiality of feeling was man- 
itest in the champagne that was drank, and libations 
were tree in more senses than one, the first toast on 
board tbe Chiltern—** Av.ericans welcome the French 
cable ”- being drauk,in three solid tumblers, right 
under the noses of t’e State Cunstables. If the 
people receive benefit from it we shall continue to 
be rejoiced, it nut, why then— 





._—- > 


A GOOSE RACE. 


The Omaha Republican bas the following account 
of a ** goose race ” that lately came cff in that city :— 
** Over 2000 people gathered on the banks of the pond, 
and along the lower end of Farnham street, yester- 
day afternoon, to witness Bob Hart and Sully in their 
great wash-tub goose feat. Promptly at the adver- 
tised time, Hart made his appearance, followed by 
his competitor tor the golden peanut offered by C: lo- 
nel Hantord. Each sat in an ordinary wash-tub, to 
which was attached six pairs of geese, driven and 
guided by an ordinary carriage whip. The most 
deafening applause, shouts and yells greeted the con- 
testants as they were towed into the pond. Striking 
the Farnbam street bank, both started side by side, 
talking to and urging on the feathered racers the 
same 48 a jockey would do in a trial of speed among 
horses. Half way across the pond Suily’s team 
switched off and bolted for the weeds, giving Bob the 
lead by three and a half lengths. Recovering his 
course Sully made splendid head way, gaining rapidly 
on the Hart ou'fit. Ove of his geese, however, 
attempting to dive, kicked arear govse in the eye. 
The kicked bird at once cackled his defiance and 
svon demoraliz-d the entire team, to such an extent 
that victory was impossible. Hart would have come 
in ‘O. K’ only tor bis ‘ wheel geese’ balking badly 
and upsetting thetub. Sully began laughing at his 
opponent’s disaster, when his team made a sudden 
right flank movement, which leit the driver Houn- 
dering in the mud. The assem bied multitude yelled 
the louder at the accidents. Righting their cratts, 
both parties made for shore leading their teams. 
Bub took the prize.” 





Moss AGATES —Moss agates are very plentifal 
along the line of the Union Pacitic Railroad, but are 
found in the greatest abundance in the vicinity of 
Cburch Buitos and Granger, &&0 miles west of 
Omaha. ‘Tbe beds are filty yards wide and one hun- 
dred long, and from cue to two miles apart. The 


smooth biack pebbles, resembling cobble stones. 


| Beside the two spots mentioned, agates are found at 


Cheyenne and Sweetwater, which are in color brown, 


| light blue and yellow. Some ot the moss agates, it 
| is stated, are covered with exact imitations of pine 


trees, vines, cedar forests, hedges, trains of cars, 
Stars and figures of every imagin«ble shape. The 
hunbt after them is said to be more exciting than 
chasing the buffalo over the prairies or fishing for 
trout. 





TRAINED INSECTS.—Professor Kitchingen, an en- 
tomol gist resident near Brussels, has so successfully 
spent his time in training insects that one has been 
induced to run along a very fine silken cord, pulling 
behind it a single-wheeled suspended car. Two 
others, placed at each end of a small slip of wood, 
balanced upon a pivot, leap up and down at command 
given by a peculiar movementof the hand. A fourth, 
independent of compulsion, pulls back its tiny leg to 
firecif aminiaturecannun. Among other surprising 
teats of the kind, the professor has succeeded in 
training a beetle to swing to and fro a /a Leotard, 
and is now endeavoring to teach an insect to propel 
a minute model velocipede. 





PAYING FOR THE HooK.—Talking of false pre- 
tences, a gentleman of this city recently married a 
woman reputed to be rich, who turned out to be 
poor, and some seven hundred dollars in debt, which 
debt be had toliquidate! She assured him, however, 
that the debt was contracted tor dry goods which 
she bought to captivate him. Think of a fish paying 
for the hook with which it is caught! 


‘Duxbury was clamorcus, and Boston and the | 





Fashion and Gossip. 


SEPTEMBFR CostUMES.—The costumes for Sep- 
tember have ulready appeared, and are called quite 
handsome. We have seenan evening dress of silver- 
gray rilk, with points and poffs of forget-me-not 
blue silk. The skirt is long and ample; the trim- 
ming is laid on about a yard from tre bottom; the 
overskirt is also eiged with points of biue silk, anda 
short basque, attached to the bodice, gives the effect 
of three skirts. The Po opadour waist is similarly 
trimmed, and finished off round the neck by a q.i'l- 
ing of point-lace. The sleeves made ith three puffs 


| are also elaborately adorned with the points of blue 


silk. Locketand earrings gold and turqnoise. Coit- 
fure two large puffs and heavy coronet braid. Fan 
blue and silver. 

We bave also seen a promenade costume of amber 
silk, the skirt ornamented with perpendicular tate 
ot black velvet edged with guipure lace. The basque 
is ot heavy, corded black silk, piped with satin and 
edged with guipure lace; a small cape, forming two 
points in front and two behind, is also edged with 
the lace and tinished with a bow witbout ends. The 
back of the basque is handsumely ornamented with 
a sash, consisting of a bow, three large looys edged 
with lace, and one pointed end, similarly trimmed 
Bonnet of amber silk. The diadem is of black velvet 
and amber flowers, the bridle of black guipure lace. 

FRENCH TOILETS —At the grand blowout at St. 
Cloud, in honor of the viceroy, the empress was in 
very pale green, called aqua-marine ; a veil of white 
lace waved over it; her flowers were pale rose-leat 
peonies; the same buds on her hair, and bandelets of 
diamonds. Young Duchess Letta, the dark Italian 
beauty, was in white aud coral. The empress’s 
nieces in white and blue pannier. Mme. Post in 
tulle, with black velvet between the plisses, a white 
tulle train and black velvet sash and bows. The 
lovely blonde, Mme. Leopold Magnan, was under a 
shower of snow-balls on tulle. Countess Primoli was 
in white with a green pannier, and she wore natural 
flowers in profusion. Her sister, Princess R ccagio- 
vine, was in silver gray gauzs and white lace; her 
ornaments roses and diamonds, Mme. de Lesseps 
was in pink with a gauze tunic looped with black 
velvet; she wore roses in her hair, and velvet bows 
attached to her hair by diamond ball-pins. The 
mother of Mme. Prim, who is Mme. Aguerro, wore 
a robe of white tulle, looped with water-lilies and 


rushes, and a splendid emerald stone on her forehead. ! 


A WARNING.— Joseph White went to South Nasb- 
ville recently to visit his affianced, Miss Barnes. He 
found her sewing and looking so pretty he tried to 
kiss her. She repulsed him gently, but in some un- 
accountable manner her needle penetrated his heart ; 
he turned ashy pale, fell to the floor and died. Mies 
Barves was 30 overcome she took laudanum, but had 
not expired at last accounts. 

THE LOVFLIEST BRIDE —The loveliest bride ever 
seen at Niagara is there now, and she wears a coralie 
tint silk dress, with lung train, trimmed with a deep 
point-lace flounce, above which is a row of pink and 
white marabout feathers as a heading. The short 
skirt is turned over at the back, and fastened with a 
small bunch of pink and white feathers; boots to 
correspond, of pink silk, with high French heels. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip —The longest train 
at the Seventh Regiment ball at Saratoga measured 
twelve feet.——A very much admired novelty in fall 
trimmings consists of satin cords in chintz colors, 
and gayly colured or plaided satin, cut in narrow 
bias fulds, and introduced into the headings, and 
bindings of black and mode dresses. Alpacca 
and mohair trim beautifully in this way, ard 
not expensively, as the material, which is not 
at all costly, is used for ruffling——A nurse 
in Harrisburg killed the idul of its parents by 
daily pricking it with a pin behind its ears.——A 
country girl, after making some purchases at a store 
in New Albany, Indiana, was asked by the clerk if 
he could do anything more for her. Innocently re- 
plied the maiden, “‘O no sir; unless you will be kind 
enough to go out and milk the old mare, for I rode 
her from home without the cult.’”’-——Connecticut bas 
acrop of elopements and seductions.——Snobs who 
are * engaged ” wear little straw hats with blue veils 
tied about them.—A handsome West Puinter has 
captured the rich Jerome’s daughter.——A smart 
man in Buffalo is organizing a divorce excursion to 
Chicago. Tickets will be sold cheap to any one de- 
siring a divorce ——The’Grecian ben@ has caused a 
divorce in Cleveland._——The fashionable appendage 
of female dress in Paris this tall will be an immense 
brown leaf, called, ‘‘/a feui‘le morte d' Eve,” tw be 
worn instead of the marvellous structures which 
now adorn them.——The Crown Prince and Princess 
of Prussia happened along ata fire in Potsdam. An 
old lady who was severely burned endeavoring to save 
@ part of the goods in the house, was taken to 4 
place of safety, and the princess,dressed her wounds 
with her own *hands.—The Princess of Wales at 
Manc hester wore a blue aid white striped grena- 
dine dress, blue bonnet and veil of the same c lor, 
large chignon with hair plaited, and light brown kid 
gloves.—Carl Furmes has married a doctress.— 
Miss Schomberg’s recent toilet was green satin and 
white lace.——An injured husband bas recovered 
$15 000 damages in an English court.—Wales hasn't 
succeeded in establishing the biue coat and brass 
buttons. 
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(Written for The flag of our Union.) 
SOMEBODY! 





BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 





Somewhere out in the wide, wide world, 
Somebody's heart for me is beating; 
Some one replies 
To al) my sighs, 
Somebody ever my name is repeating. 


Somewhere out in the wide. wide world, 
Somebody mourns my long delaying; 
Red lips are white, 
Yet morn and night 
For me and mine they still are praying. 


Somewhere out in the wide, wide world, 
Somebody's tears for me are flowing, 

Dark eyes dim; 

Solemn the hymn 
Whose melody follows my footsteps’ going. 


Somewhere out in the wide, wide world, 
Somebody's plight to me was spoken; 
Some one’s hand 
Fettered the band, 
Whose golden links are soiled and broken. 


Somewhere out in the wide, wide world, 
Somebody bartered their hopes of heaven; 
Darkness and night 
Banished the light, 
When somebody's God for me was given. 


Somewhere out in the wide, wide world. 
Somebody's dreams are hushed in slumber; 
Hands on the breast, 
Folded to rest— 
Somebody's gone from the earthly number. 


Everywhere out in the wide, wide world, 
Mid all the scenes that life is giving, 

A dead, dead face 

Shall haunt each place, 
And a grave shall rise between the living. 
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General Wanderbvelt’s Gard. 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ACCUSING SPIRITS. 


YBIL, during this by-play, had 
gone to her own room—a beauti- 
ful octagon, panelled with mir- 
rors—to look over some diamonds 
her doting lover had sent home 
for her inspection. She bad not 
the heart to attend t» them im- 
mediately, bat sat down by the 
window, resting her cheek upon 
her hand. A wide sweep of lawn, 
field and forest met her vision. 
The day was clear, but clouds, 
transparent almost as an angel’s 
wing, thinly veiled the san. 
Gorgeous clors shone on the 
crystal roof «f the near conserva- 
tory, where Southern fruits and 
flowers grew in bountiful profusion. Her dreamy 
glance encompassed every beauty, yet seemed to see 
nothing. A flush, almost unnatural in its brilliancy, 
deepened the velvet softness of her cheeks, caused 
by irritating thoughts and sleepless nights. 

Philip seemed always before ber, bis manly glory 
dimmed, An exile for her sake, she knew be had be- 
come—he might yet be an outcast. That wild gleam 
of his eye, when he turned trom ber in bis horrible 
despair, she could not forget; it haunted her. The 
sun encroached upon her seat; she drew the silken 
curtains about her, aud gazed wearily round the 
room. Presently her eye was attracted by a groteeque 
chest of drawers in miniature, that stood upon ber 
table. As she looked, the impish faces that peeped 
out bere and there from the carving, seemed alter- 
nately to smile and frown. Yielding to the fascina- 
tion of this queer conceit in ebony, she looked from 
one comical face to the other, till she fell almost in 
Tapport with them, and half fancied they were look- 
ing at her. Under this impression, she drew near to 
make sure that she was not dreaming. Some magic 
was surely at work upon that little quaint chest, 
which she had caused to be brought from the reposi- 
tories of the great room filled with old furniture, 
where it was her pleasure sometimes to go and 
dream, when in their city home. Her toilet was yet 
unmade, the jewels still awaited her inspection—but 
yet she sat like one entranced. Then she began to 
open the drawers, one aiter the other, while the sar- 
donic faces seemed to laugh at her maliciously. -One 
after another, she felt of their queer features, till 
suddenly pressing harder than usual upon the’ nose 
of @ grinning satyr, a little door sprang open with a 
loud click, directly beneath it. 5 

With a cry of surprise—excited, expectant, and 
brought, as she believed, mysteriously to this know- 
ledge—she Icoked within. _A little package of papers 
arrested her attention and rewarded her patience. 
Were they for ber to read—those time-stained let- 
ters? She seated herself at the window, and un- 








fastened the paper. What delicate little notes they 
were that fell’ from the string! Oddly enough, they 
gave faintly forth the delicate perfume that she 
loved—the odor of violets. As she glanced over 
them, she grew cold as marble, and hot as fire; her 
eyes were kindled, her lips set—for first of all she 
read the name at the bottom of each, and it seemed 
to turn her heart to stone. Thus one of them read: 


** You knew my previous history, General Vander- 
velt—knew how I had been trained—an orphan from 
my birth, among people who cared only for my 
money. You were a strong man, I weak, young, 
vain and loving—a moth who sbonid have been taken 
gently from tbe blazing light, and put in safety. You 
taunt me with saving that 1 loved ny husband. Be- 
fore Heaven I did, and did not know it. But 1 have 
lost him, forever—and my little child! O, I shall go 
mad!’’ 


And another: 


“If you could cnly ree where I am—so helpless! 
My soul is wrung because virtuous people suspect 
me. JQon’t leave me; give me some honorable em- 
ployment. I will be aservant in your house—I, a 
lady born, if I may but tind an asylum from these 
cruel foes. Save me—I pray you tosave me. If you 
do not, I shall sink down, down into that horrible 
abyes, and none will pity me. 

“You speak of my portrait. Can you keep that, 
the dumb semblance, and desert me sv cruelly? Yes, 
you address a poem to that epeeciless thing. O, how 
cruel! Sell it,and give me the money—for I am 
starving! You have your thousands, your servants, 
your guvod naaie; but you bave robbed me of every- 
thing. O my God—is there no mercy? : 

‘* My cheeks are growing bollow— I am dying, and 
Iam not fit touie. Will you aid me honestly ?—for 
otherwise you shall not—or will you receive my 
curse? Lam on the borders of madness, yet I see 
clearly how fearfully 1 have been wronged. There is 
no danger that you will lose caste—no, you are a 
man. Women will smile sweetly upon you, and give 
you their velvet hands. Their hearts will flutter at 
your praise, for yours is a silken tongue; they will 
covet your attention at home and abroad; but me— 
who am less guilty than you! O,the tears! How 





Not till the next morning aia Sybil’s maid appear little table. It was not the same, to be sure, that 


at the breakfast-table, with a frightened face, and a 
note which General Vandervelt carelessly opened. , 
In doing 80, a faded; folded letter tell to the floor. He 
picked it up—locked at the signature. 

* Great God!” he moane, crushed the paper in 
his hand, and fell his length like a dead man. 

Instantly the houee was in confusion. Sybil had 
gone—every boily seemed to cor jecture why. 

*“ Knew she didn’t love him,’ said the general’s 
valet; ‘I’ve been expecting something of the sort, 
ever since Mr. Puilip went away. There's a mystery 
somewhere.” 


CHAPTER X. 
OUT IN THE WORLD. 


In a dark, narrow, cheerless room, up four flights 
of stairs trom the pavement, looking out upon a 
street whose surroundings were simply disgusting, 
sat Sybil—a pale, silent, trightened woman. From 
the window could be seen a house of antique mason- 
ry, once imposing, but now swarming with young 
Hibernians, in every style of frowsiness. One thin, 


| gray strip of sky was visible above, below and be- 


yond, a throng of dirty carts and dirty people. The 
hum of voices sounded faintly up; the noisy cries of 
fighting, crying children were softened, shrill as they 
were. 

Nearly a month Sybil had been bere, net very far 
from the place where, amidst poverty, disease, and 
finally insanity, ber well born father had breathed 
his last. Her money was nearly gone; she had count- 
ed it that morning—possibly a week’s store, and that 
was all. What should she do? She had striven 
hard, but in vain, to tind some work, but meeting 
sometimes with insults, nearly always with neglect, 
she had as yet accomplished nothing. Day after day 
she went out on her fruitless search, to answer adver- 
tisements that were taken up by even more eager 
hands than hers. The vulgar people of the house, 
not liking her ladylike ways, suspected her, and de- 
manded her rent in advance. Up to this morning, 
she had paid it. 

It was the Sabbath, and unwontedly quiet. The 
room was coldi—for it was one of those winter-like 
days that feels the coming of the early frost, and Sy- 








they scald my poor cheeks! I have waited long for 


not. May you learn tv love some pure girl, with an 
honorable, a guileless love, and when your very soul 
is wrapped up in her—every look, word, gesture of 
hers, treasured in the inner folds of your heart, then 


but by the justice of that Great Being who will 
avenge the friendless 

* (> Some kind ladies, have taken pity upon me 
—I am to be sent home to England. 1am willing to 
be hunbled, for I want to uie there.” 


What pen can describe the feelings that swelled 
the b sum ot Sybil, as she read? Not even that of 
an angel. She rose, white as marble, fr zen into 
horror. Movirg rapicly back and forth, she strove 
to reflect, but could not. Pressing both hands on her 
bewildered head, gasping the hot breath forth, fur a 
raging fever pc ssessed her—cvery fibre in ber body 
quivering with suppressed anguish, her spirit going 
out in low, inarticulate moans—so she wrestled with 
a terrible impulse, that she dared not obzy. Should 
she be an avenger? Had God sent her to this man 
for that purpose? There was a knock at the door. 
Sybil opened it. A servant waited without with 
buxes—costly gifts. Sybil knew what they were. 

**Set them down in the hall,” she said; and the 
man obeyed. 

Then, seating herself, she began to sway back and 
fortb, in a sort vf passionate calm. Her eyes glit- 
tered, her lips were white, her cheeks as bloodless as 
those of a corpse. Her very heart seemed rent by 
the moans that issued from her lips. Presently some 
one came to her door; a servant handed her a note. 

‘Is there an answer expected?” she asked. 

*T think not, miss.” 

“Very well. I am ill to-day, Jenny,” she said. 
“‘ Excuse me to your master ; I wish perfect seclusion. 
Will you see that I have it?” 

“ Certainly, miss.”” And the girl retired. 

Sybil opened the note. It was from Lord Howth, 
and contained a warning protest against General 
Vandervelt. 

*‘ ] think none the more of him, for that,” she said, 
with acurling lip. ‘* Traitor! you are no better than 
the rest. Heaven keep me from hating all men. 
How do I know that Philip would nut prove equally 
treacherous?” 

She rested for some moments, nursing her bitter 
thoughts. At the hour for dining, a waiter brought 
her a covered tray. Sybil did not retuse; she had 
eaten but a meagre breakfast. Afterwards she sat 
down to her desk, and taking a sheet of delicate pa- 
per, she traced the following: 


“ GENERAL VANDEBVELT :—In caring for me, you 
have done no more than discharge a debt, though 
unconsciously, that you have owed for years. When 
you receive this, I shall be far away. Do not attempt 
to follow me, or you will incur a hate that may be 
revengeful, and will be merciless.. When my poor 
father died, a kind hand took off the plain gold seal- 
ring he bad always worn. I have it now, and it is 
all I shall carry with me. In that ring is the name 
that is signed to the enclosed letter. That woman 
was my father’s wife, once; she broke bis heart—you 
broke hers. Alice Witherstone was my mother. 





* Farewell forever, SYBIL.” 


a little justice—O, solung! but it bas been withheld. | 
And now- O, I am tempted to curse you, but I will | - 


may she be snatched away—not by ‘eath or guilt, | 


bil shivered and desponded. 
** My money is nearly gone, and I have no triends,” 
as her disconsolate « jaculation. Sbe looked up into 


the p tiless sky. ‘* God will not desert me!” she said, 


, her heart growing light at the thonght. 


Suddenly a chime of be.Js rang out. Some way, 
the sweet, jangling tones soothed her weary spirit. 
She remembered bow her fatber had loved them, be- 
cause they reminded him of dear old England. 

Acting upon an impulse tbat came over ber as she 
listened, she put’on her bonnet and shawl, turned 
the key on her room, and lett the house. Hardly 
conscious whither her steps led her, only that she 
tollowed that sweet melody, she found herself one of 
a well-dressed throng, and entered with them 
‘throngh the portals of a handsome church Guided 
by her still stylish appearance, the sextou led her to 
one of the best seats in the house. 

As she sat there, listening to the preacher’s voice, 
«ll the past came back to her so forcibly, that if she 
had not caught sight of a face looking down at her 
from the gallery, her senses would have forsaken her. 
That face wus fawiliar—the seamed an.{ homely tea- 
tures of a woman who had once given her a home 
when she was starving, and whom for years she had 
thought of as among the dead. 

**If it is not Miss Trott,” She said to saath “itis 
Miss Trott’s counterpart. But years ago they told 
me she was dead.” 

When the sermon was over, and the whispering 
throng crowded out, she still followed the face, meet- 
ing it at last in the vestibule. Obeying an irresist- 
ible impulse, she laid her gloved hand on the wo- 
man’s shoulder. 


one I knew when I wasachild. You are the iwage 
of a Miss Trott, who was my very kind friend ” 

‘“*T am Miss Trott,” was the reply, in the old, 
sweet, familiar voice. ‘* Who are you?” 

**My name was Sybil. Don’t you remember neg- 
lected, forlorn, forsaken Sybil—a child who begged 
for every crust she ate, betore she met with you?’’ 

She needed to say, or rather sub, no more, for her 
voice was almost gone. Her little hand was clutched 
by two coarser ones, but the grasp went to Sybil’s 
heart. 

“But I heard you were dead,” murmured Sybil, 
the tears dropping from ber joyful eyes. 

‘They thought so, and reported so,” said Miss. 
Trott; “ but I lived, in spite of ’em.- Why, what a 
beautiful young lady you have growed to be. I 
wouldn’t presume to ask you to my poor home.” 

**If you only would, Misa Trott!” said Sybil, with 
a dry sub; “ for I have no bome.” 

‘*No home, child—you?” And Miss Trott locked 
her over, noting the quiet elegance of dress and 
manner, tbe sweet beauty that.caused more than one 
glance to turn in her direction, as they moved on to- 
gether, 

**No, Miss Trott; I arn homeless and friendless 
now—unfortunate, but not unworthy your kind re- 
gards. I will tell you all, as soon as I get home.” 

It was not long before Sybil sat in the neat, even 
pretty room of the seamstress, where the matter was 
soon explained. 

* It sounds like a story, child,” said the good wo- 
man, who, in Sybil’s eyes, did not look a year older 
than when she had met her ten years before. 





The two sat together, now, as then, at Miss Trott’s 


* Pardon me,” she said, “but you remind me of 


used to stand in the little third- story rom, but bore 
@ strong family likeness to the former, and was 
spread with crackers, cheese and a little cold meat, 


| The good woman bad made acup of hot tea, which 
Sybil thought was more delicious than any she had 


ever tasted before. 

* But, my dear, why don’t you try to find out 
something about your mother? This man might 
have known.” 

- “TE did not think of that at the time,” said Sybil; 
“T only longed to fly from such a monster, But I 
am sure he would have told me nothing, only have 
denied the whole matter. Lord Howth knew—be is 
an Englishman. I could have gained nothing more 
from him, however, for he had only his own selfish 
purposes in view. Iam glad I am away. My pres- 
ent problem is, how to live.” 

* You must come right here, now,” said the cheer- 
ful little woman. ‘Stay to-night, and send for your 
trunk to-morrow.” 

* But I can’t live on you, Miss Trott ” 

** Well, we'll see about that. I’m not so poor as I 
seem. 1’m a good workwoman, and have bien alone 
for years, 80 that I’ve got a snug little sum in the 
bank, and sometbing besides. Yuu needn’t think 
you are going to inconvenience me one bit, for you 
aint. All I want you to do for the present, is to en- 
joy yourself as much as you can in my poor place, 
after leaving all them splendid things. You see I 
have my litile pleasures, too,” she added, showing 
two green cards, ‘‘They’re tor a concert, given by a 
gentleman that lodges here, poor dear. He was took 
ill among strangers, and the Lord knows he might 
have laid there till doomsday, if 1 hadn’t heard of 
him. Bless me, what a fever he had, to be sure! 
But I nursed him all the time I could spare, and 
more, too; but I did it cheerfu), I hope. He told me 
his +tory about his wife, who is delicate, and he and 
another gentleman does sing must sweetly. And jou 
must bear them, too.”’ 

A wild hope sprang up in Sybil’s mind. 

* T wish I could sing with them,” she said. 

** You?” cried Miss Trott, aghast. 

‘‘ Yes, seriously. I have always been’ said to have 
a tine wice. O, 1 wish they could hear me—they 
might give me something to do.” 

* Why, dear heart, and be glad to, I should think, 
indeed. I heard ’em a-wishing, once, they could get 
some more belp; but the first-class ones charges so— 
that is, 1 mean the women, my dear. Then you 
would really sing for them?” 

“ Indeed I woul’, gladly, if they are good, respect- 
able wen. I must get my own living, now—and I 
am pertectly sure of my wice. I have had the very 
best masters that could be procured, and | think I 
can sing as well as many who make a profession of 
it.” 

“ Well, that would be an opening of Providence, I 
do declare,” suid Miss Trott, thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A DECLARATION, 


AND 80 it proved. Before the end of the week, 
Sybil was engaged, for a very small salary, to be sure, 
but nore than enough tor al) present wants. When 
Sybil sang for the third ev. ning, a musical critic, 
whose word was law in the wor'd of harmony, gave 
her a puff, gratuitously. That night the hall was 
thronged, and the grave young singer, who gave her 
name to the world timply as Miss Thornton, made 
her mark, besides giving promise of a fortune to the 
two young men, who had all the elements of success, 
save that of knowing how to get money. 

They were soon able to compete with the best tal- 
ent in the market. To appear at their concerts gave 
acertain prestige _in short, they became the rage. 
S) bil was eagerly sought for by managers and musi- 
cal people, but she didn’t listen to their propositiurs 
for atwelvemonth. Then she had the happiness of 
seeing her oldest benefactor well started in lite, and 
the younger married to a beautiful girl he had long 
been in love with. 

Miss Tritt was engage! on a large salary, to travel 
with ber young friend. A more vigilant protector 
Sybil did not need. She would allow no one to come 
near her young lady,«xcept under express condi- 
tions. One day she said to Sybil: 

* There is a gentleman who is.always coming, and 
1 can’t put him cff.” 

‘*Ask him to leave his name,” said Sybil. 

** He. wont.” 

** Then I wont see him.” 

“He begs very bard; it must be somebody you 
have known before—an old sweetheart, I think.” 

Awild hope thrilled Sybil’s heart. If it were 
Philip! But what motive had he for concealing his 
name? At last, after repeated refusals, curiosity 
prevailed, and Miss Trott usbered in Lord Howth! 

Sybil grew pale, but received him courteously. He 
looked eagerly around—his eyes dwelt on her face, 
more beautitul than ever. Sybil could afford spien- 
did apartments now, 

*] am delighted to meet you,” he said. “I bave 
remained in America months over my time, for the 
express purpose of finding you.” 

“Have you come as special emissary for General 
Vandervelt?” 

“Tl am no man’s messenger, Miss Sybil,”’ he return- 
ed, proudly. ‘*General Vandervelt has been in Eu- 
rope nearly a twelvemonth, with those precious wo- 
men, his sister and niece. I have followed you for 
weeks; I was at the concert last night. Great 
Heaven! what a voice—what power you have!” he 





said, admiringly. 
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“TIT am always anxious to please,” said Sybil, 
quietly. ° 

“ But you interpreted the passion in ‘ Casta Diva’ 
as no other living singer could—a heart of stone 
might have been thrilled.” His look told more than 
his tongue. 

Sybil was uneasy, and wished to end the scene and 
their acquaintance. 

** Lord Howth, you sent me a note some few hours 
before [ left the home of General Vandervelt,” she 
said, ‘I have kept it till now.” 

You do me too much honor,” ke answered, nfis- 
interpreting her meaning. 

* Not that I valued it because you sent it,” she 
said, with her own peerless manner. ‘If the mean- 
est beggar had been its author, it would have been 
equally welcome.”’ 

‘*T am flattered,” replied Lord Howth, changing 
color. 

“ Why—because I speak the truth? or because I 
do not feel particularly honored by a visit from an 
aristocrat, who would not be denied?’’ 

“* You are pleased to be severe,” he said. 

“No; I merely wish to ask you about the matter 
of which your note treated. Where in England did 
that man—monster—meet the woman he lured away 
from home, honor, and all the blessings of pure 
womanhood?” 

“The woman is dead by this time, probably,’’ he 
said; ‘ but | have the means of informing you.” 

He took a card from his pocket, and wrote thus: 


** England, ——shire—Witherstone Park.” 


“T thank you,” she said, gravely. ‘‘ Now my au- 
dience-hour is past. Good-morning, Lord Howth; 
you have had a longer interview than I generally ac- 
cord to strangers.” 

“ But—but, Miss Sybil, I have said nothing yet—of 
the purpose for which I came,” 

* Well, Lord Howth—tI will give you ten minutes.” 

“ By Heaven! you surpass all the women I ever 
met,” he cried, passionately. 

**T have been told so by others,’’ said Sybil, coldly. 

** Will you listen to me?” 

“ With pleasure—for eight minutes; two of the ten 
are gone.” 

“Sybil, from the first moment I saw you—” 

You were bent on my destruction,” she replied, 
as he hesitated. 

His face turned scarlet. 

“You are too beautiful to be so cruel,” he mur- 
mured. 

** But not too beautiful, it seems, for the wiles and 
cunning of one who looks upon women as his legiti- 
mate prey. You see I understand the matter thor- 
oughly, and I havea trick of calling things by their 
right names. Are you shocked at my want of deli- 
cacy?” she asked, a dash of irony in her voice. 

Sybil, you are wrong; listen to me. 1 swear you 
wrong me. If I were Puoilip Bellair, thus pleading 
to be heard, would you treat me so?” 

A change came over the matchless face; the color 
went and came, and her breath grew short. He had 
taken her unawares. Uler look was appealing now. 

“Can you tell me- bave you heard any news of 
Philip Bellair?” sbe asked. 

His brow contracted. 

* Nothing, save that he has left the country,’ he 
replied, stung with sudden jealousy. 

*“‘And what part of the world is he sojourning in?” 

“Who knows? Italy, perhaps—that’s where all 
the poor devils of artists gu. 1 judge he was a very 
nice sort of person.” 

‘He was an honest man,I believe, Lord Howth, 
and a gentleman,” said Sybil, indignantly; ‘ not 
merely a person That is used by you English, often, 
as a term of contempt.” 

* Not in this case, though.” 

“Perhaps not. But an honest man is hard to 
find.” 

“Ono, Miss Sybil—you are prejudiced. 
not believe that 1 am honest?” 

* Prove that you are.” 

‘In my love for you. I swear—” 

1 don’t want you to swear, Lord Howth.” 

** How, then, shall I make you believe that I have 
loved you since I first saw you?” 

“There is but one way.” 

T adore you.” 

‘Again I call upon you to prove it.” 

** 1 will do so, by a lifetime of devotion.” 

** How long do you intend to live?” 

* You are ridiculing me.” 

‘*Not at all. Men like your lordship live several 
lives, according to your several declarations.” 

‘Sybil, you are enough to drive a man mad.” 

“A mere man, I might, perhaps; but a British no- 


Do you 


bleman, cased in the triple armor of wealth, birth | 


and breeding—it would be impossible.” 

* But, Sybil, hear me: Iam sincere. I love you— 
I would marry you. Peerless girl, do not send me 
from you—be my wife!” 

“Ah, you have proved at last that you are honest. 
But, Lord Howth, it is only the impulse of the mo- 
ment, for which, if I accepted, you would be sorry 
to-morrow. I know you better than you know 
yourself.” : 

**You have led me on, then, merely to have the 
mean triumph of rejecting my offer?” he said, his 
face scarlet with passion. 

“Led you on?” exclaimed Sybil, with a haughty 
gesture. ‘* Be careful what you say. I tell you, 
Lord Howth, you would die before you would make 
me your wife; but- you knew me too well to make 
any other proposal. God help the man who would 
dare to insult me, now. Listen to me, and you shall 


sincere; [ would marry you to-morrow—to-night. 


, hear why [*conld never be your wife. That poor 
creature of whom you wrote in tbat note of which I 
| spoke just now, was no other than my own mother.” 

“No! Great Heaven—no!” 

The man staggered almoat to falling. Sybil herself 
was astonished at his unlooked-for and unusual ex- 
citement. His face was as white as death. 

“And you,” he cried, hoarsely; ‘‘ will you try to 
prove yourclaim? There must be absolute proof, 
remember.” 

‘Prove my claim—to what?” asked Sybil, more 
and more astonished. 

*“ Nothing ”—he caught his breath—“ it was a mo- 
mentary excitement. Pray overlook it. But it is 
not—cannot be possible! You her child? No, no!” 

“‘T ask you again, Lord Howth, what is the mean- 
ing of this extraordinary conduct?” 

* Really—I—nothing—I assure you, on my honor, 
nothing—you bave hurt me, deeply—deeply. I ask- 
ed you in all sincerity to accept my hand—my for- 
tune, my life, shall be devoted to you—and you— 
laugh at me” 

*O no, Lord Howth,” said Sybil, seriously. 

“Then I implore you to take pity on me. Iam 
Don’t cast me cff—I implore you to listen to me!” 

Still more and more puzzled, Sybil knew not how 
to interpret this strange, new phase. The man had 
actually grown haggird in the few moments he had 
been pleading—more like a criminal for mercy, than 
anything else. His motions were like those of a de- 
lirious man—his manner more like that of a maniac 
than a lover. 

** Lord Howth, I cannot be your wife. 
the wife of a poor man.”’ 

**Then I wiil bea poor, I swear to you that I am 
worth nothing, absolutely nothing. I will be a beg- 
gar, if that will induce you to marry me.” 

* Lord Howth, this is folly. I cannot be your wife 
—for—my heart is not in my own keeping.” 

“Then I am ruined—thenI am undone, indeed. 
Sybil, it will kill me; I cannot live without you! I 
will not live—I swear to you I willend my existence!” 

** Lord Howth,” said Sybil, sternly, * I can suffer 
this no longer. Your conduct is most extraordinary, 
I have told you my decision. Good-night!” 

**O Sybil, Sybil!’” There was strong grief in the 
exclamation—almost anguish. He lost all self-pos- 
session. ‘I will follow you to the world’s end!” he 
cried, passionately; then, with white lips and wild 
eyes, he took his departure. 
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MINNIKIN AND IMMENSIKOFF. 





BY A SHOWMAN. 
._ WHEN I travelled the country witha caravan, I | 
had a giantess and a dwarf in wy collection of nata- 
ral curiosities. The dwarf was a Polish gentleman, 
Minnikin by name; the giantess was from Russia, 
and we called her Immensikoff—the title of a music- 
hall song which was in vogue at the time having sug- 
gested an appropriate alias for her. I did very well 
with them. The dwarf had an outrageous temper, 
and would sometimes retuse to attend the visitors at 
his levee; but the giantess was always on hand to 
supply his place on the list of attractions. She was 
the most amiable creature in the world; and she | 





did in the bills—eight feet six. Thedwarf was-three | 
feet five, but he could bring himself down to three | 
feet whenever he was in good temper and the show 
was full. In a general way, however, he may be said 
to have been abvut three feet two. We had all trav- 
elled the Midland Circuit together, and were going 
up north, when an accident happened—Minnikin 
and [nm mensikoff eloped. 

It happened in this way. Minnikin, being aman, 
had naturally got an ascendancy over Immensikctf's 
mind, and used his power to borrow haif crowns of 
her when his own purse was low. This happened 
very often, for, although he drew an enormous salary, 
he lived above his income, and as he could not hold 
enough to eat and drink his money away, he gambled 
with cards, and played at billiards, standing on a 
chair, till it was all gone, and he was pretty deeply in 
debt. When he lett the chair in the billiard-room, it 
was only to mount on another in the parlor of the 
caravan and whisper an order, rather than a request, 
into the ear of the benevolent giantess for a loan to 
pay for his dinner. She used to declare that there 
was something in his eye which made it impossible 
fyr her to retuse him; and so she would always dip 
into the old school satchel in which she kept her sav- 
ings, and give him what he wanted. He would then 
eat a whole kidney for his supper, and drink a cruet- 
ful of wine, and when the latter had got into his 
head, would make such a commotion in the tent that 
to pacify him she was generally obliged to give hima 
shilling more. He saw her dip so often in the satch- 
el, that he fancied its contents were proportioned to 
its size; and one day, he as it were ordered her to 
marry him, which she was too weak to refuse to do. 
He told her to keep their intention a secret from me, 
and she obeyed, although I had hitherto been her 
chosen confidant. Taking advantage of my absence 
in the town, he ordered a van to be sent round to the 
door of the caravan one evening, as if some furniture 
were to be removed, and by this means conveyed her 
to a neighboring railway station. Mean to the last, 
he made her pay the expenses of her own elopement, 
for the van was discharged with her money. When 
I came back, I found nobody but the jaguar in the 
tent, and a note written ona sheet of brown paper, 





stood seven feet eleven inches and three-quarters in | coat, and which had found its way there in a manner 
her slippers, or, speaking in round numbers—as we | she could not account fur, except that she had taken 





asking my forgiveness. 1 was angry enough at the | 
moment, as may be supposed, but I made the best of 
it; and what with turning myself into an aborigine, 
and advertising the beast as a tiger, I managed to 
keep a roof over my head. But I always kept on the 
lookout for a new giantess—I made up my mind to 
have no more to do with dwarfsa—and one day, some 
months after my loss, I found one on show in a very 
inferior locality of the town of Portsmouth. I paid 
my penny, and went in. It was Miss Immensikoff! 
She gave a sob when she saw me that frightened the 
people out, and when they were gone she gave fall 
vent to her feelings, till the very glasses in the room 
seemed to share her sorrow. 

O, how changed she was! Professionally, perhaps, 
the change was for the better, for she was now so 
thin that she looked at least nine feet high; but asa 
woman, it was painful to behold her. In spite of her 
looks, however, I told her I hoped I saw her in good 
health, and 1 even inquired after her husband. The 
mention of his name soon brought her whole story 
to her lips. He was alive, and as depraved as ever, 
and had lately quite given up exhibiting, and taken 
to playing at nine-pins with a cricket-ball, in Which 
sport he was engaged when I found his wife. 

His sole object in marrying her had, it «ppears, 
been to live on her earnings, and do no work himself, 
for there was nothing he hated so much as keeping 
himself clean for company. But he very svon dis- 
covered that her slender store would not suffice to 
support his extravagance for a month, for, careful as 
she had been, she had long bad to send remittances 
to her father and uncle in Podolia—both giants—be- 
sides ministering to her suitor’s wants. He had 
simply been deceived by the size of the bag in which 
she kept her savings, and he was mean enough to be 
revenged on her for the failure of his own mercenary 
calculations, 

Thenceforth he threw off all concealment and all re- 
straint, and, like the wolf in the fable, never suffered 
himself to be at a loss for an excuse for the indal- 
gence of his ill-will. Her housewifely care was some- 
thing remarkable, and when, after prying into all 
the angles of their lodging, he failed to find any dust 
which had escaped her broom, he would turn round 
and bitterly taunt ber with the partition of Poland, 
as if she had had a band in that crime; and he would 
positively ask her what she thought of the battle of 
Warsaw, when she ventured to remonstrate with 
him for playing at loo till two o’clock in the morning. 

Sometimes his ill-treatment seemed to be dictated 
by the most fiendish malignity. Under pretence of 
liking fresh-cooked fuod, he would order her to wake 
a pudding for their dinner of a size proportionable to 
his own appetite and nature, and, halving his mea- 
gre dish with the penknife which he used at table, 
would ironically bid her “ fall to” on a portion that, 
while it was ample enough to serve for his necessi- 
ties, would not make her a decent mouthful. It was 
the same with the food of the mind: she had a taste 
for the beauties of our literature, and was accustom- 
ed to er joy the classics in fulios, but he insisted on 
her reading them in diamond editions, 

These were the main points of the story she told 
me, with many tears, and in a manner that would 
have touched a heart of stone. When she paused, 
she drew out a handkerchief to wipe her eyes, and in 
doing so she accidentally brought out of her pocket a 
garment which turned out to be the dwarf’s great- 





it up unknowingly in one of those periodical fits of 
mental distraction caused by her husband’s brutal 
behaviour. It often happened, she informed me, 
that she tell into little mistakes of this kind in tidy- 
ing up the place; but Minnikin made no allowance 
for them; on the contrary, they served him as ex- 
cures for further ill-treatmert; and he bad once in- 
dulged in borrid excesses of violence because she had 
inadvertently made an apron-string of his dress- 
cravat. : 

I took my leave of her without waiting to see the 
dwarf, and told her in all sincerity how sorry I felt to 
see her thus placed in the power of atyrant. I felt 
that, whatever my misfortunes were in losing her 
services, they were as nothing compared with her 
own in surrendering her freedom and happiness to a 
wretch who did not know the value of his possession ; 
and I was so anxious to be of service to ber that I 
made up my mind to open my own poor show at the 
other end of the town, in order that I might have an 
opportunity of seeing her from time totime, I did 
so, and made several! cails, paying for admission each 
time, for I was determined to be in no way beholden 
to a man I detested. 

One day I called upon her, and found her 80 agi- 
tated that she could scarcely speak. That morning 
the ruffian had added personal violence to his other 
crimes. He loved to dabble in household affairs, and 
she was holding him on her arm, according to cus- 
tom, to enable him to clean the windows of their 
dwelling, when an opinion she chanced to express in 
favor of the abolition of the slave trade in Brazil, 
excited his ire, and he struck her a blow on the head 
with so much force that he hurt his thumb. 

I could endure it no longer. Great as was my re- 
luctance to interfere actively in the quarrels of a 
married pair, I felt constrained to give her certain 
advice. She said it was as novel as it was terrible to 
her thoughts; and she at first felt extremely reluc- 
tant to take it. I made her promise me, however, 
before we parted, that she would give it a trial. 

Eexulting in the license given to his evil nature by 
the removal of the last barrier to the free course of 
his temper which duty and manly feeling had impos- 





ed, the dwarf renewed his threats of ill treatment 


on his return home that night from a carouse, and 
the next morning he commanded the trembling wo- 
man, in a voice of thunder, to take him up in her’ 
arms again, that he might finish the top.panes. In 
vain she suggested a pair of steps; he was inexor- 
able, and told her to hold her tongue. Unfortunate- 
ly, it was impossible for her to control her eyes. He 
was using the dry duster with great energy to impart 
the final polish, when he discovered on it traces of 
tears which it caught as it lay in its resting-place on 
her shoulder. He turned savagely, and was about to 
strike her again, when she very deliberately let him 
fall; and in less than a minute he came to the ground 
with a terrible noisc. 

Half stunned as he was, however, he was abont to 
rise for retaliation, not doubting that his punishment 
was owing to het inadvertence, when she saved him 
the effurt by lifting him in mid-air with one hand, in 
the same way as one lifts a favorite cat, and, with 
the other, belaboring him till the dust flew out of his 
little coat. She then, although it was early in the 
day, put him to bed, and ordered him not to utter a 
syllable for his life. He was so much astonished and 
8o frightened, that hitherto he had not been able to 
speak; but no sooner did he find himself in tempora- 
ry quiet, than he made an effort to regain his moral 
supremacy by opening his mouth. But his wife at 
once assumed a determined expression of counte- 
nance, and he gave way. He hid his head beneath 
the bedclothes, and lay quite still in that position the 
rest of the day. It was quite a revelation to him that 
she could hit so hard, and he reflected on it with 
considerable profit. 

As for the gentle creature who had administered 
the lesson to him, as soon as her first excitement was 
over, she felt quite broken down, and she was obliged 
to close the show for the day, “in consequence of the 
indisposition of the proprietur,” as the notice stated. 
After she had done that, and placed a little refresh- 
ment on a chair by Miunikin’s bedside, she withdrew 
to her own room, where she spent some time in weep- 
ing over a love-letter written on the back of a rail- 
way ticket, and a little wisp of hair, which were the 
sole memorials of affection she had ever received from 
her cruel lord. 

She was sorry, and, if the truth must be told, 
afraid, for such was the influence of habit, that it 
was difficult fur her to divest herself of the belief 
that Minnikin was physically as well as morally the 
very embodiment of irresistible force. She thought 
her present victory over him was entirely due to 
chance and her own wild temerity, and she fully ex- 
pected to feel the weight of his vengeance on the 
morrow. At the very moment these reflections were 
passing through her mind, Minnikin was asking 
himself, in a kind of sickening terror, whether it was 
likely she would beat him again that day. So that 
each, as we see, knowing nothing of the fright of the 
other, was ready to give in; and victury was only 
waiting to declare for the first claimant. 

Matters were in this state, when Immensikoff, with 
scarcely concealed terror, entered the room where 
Minnikin lay, in the morning, and began making the 
preparations for a simple meal. She carried the cups 
and saucers most tenderly, lest their rattle should 
wake the terrible creature who, she hoped, was as 
yet unconscious cf her presence, for she had not 
dared to look. The terrible creature, on his part, 
was awake enough, and was noiselessly shifting 
about beneath his coverlet in order to obtain the best 
possible position for receiving what he did not doubt 
would be the speedy visitation of that dreaded hand. 
He had gradually advanced one eye beyond the cov- 
erlet, and then the other, and finally had brought his 
littie nose to light. It was much changed since yes 
terday. Anxiety writes its record on this feature 
more than any other. It was round at the end, and 
flushed with insolence and wine the morning before; 
but now you could have picked up seed with it, it 
was brought to such a point, and all its color had 
fled. It was atthe moment that the nose appeared 
that Immensikoff, stealing a timid glance towards 
the bed, beheld it sharply defined between the two 
eager eyes. 

Women are not always good physi-gnomists. She 
thought the nose boded fury and dire revenge, and 
all her little remnant of firchness gave way. She ran 
hastily across the apartment, and was about to ten- 
der a weak woman’s submission to authority on her 
knees, when, to her iuexpressible surprise, the dwarf 
bounded from his b.d with a yell of terror, and 
throwing himself at her feet, implored mercy in the 
most abject terms, and promised repentance and 
amendment. He had simply mistaken her intention, 
and was conquered. She was sensible. enough to 
conceal her real feelings, and she obtained from him 
the most svulemn guarantees of good behaviour 
before she allowed him to get up and take his 
break fast. 

When I called three days after, I found the dwarf 
for the first time at home, and attending to his work. 
He was industriously exhibiting himself as Napoleon 
and Cupid, while his wife was taking the repose s0 
necessary after her protracted exertions. He took 
me to see her, and called her ‘‘ Poppit,” and she 
seemed to be pletely happy. 

They are both now at work in my show again, and 
@ more affectionate couple does not exist. She often 
thanks me, when Minnikin is out of hearing, for 





teaching her that it is sometimes good to pay the- 


oppressor in his own coin. 
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The young lady who promises one gentleman 
and marries another, hasn’t “ the right ring” about 
her. 
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BY LOUISE REVIERE, 





«“ Upon my word,” said Mr. Archibald Jennings, 
| opening his morning paper and drawing his coffee- 
cup towards him, “it’s a shame!” 

“ And upon My word; papa,” echoed his daughter 
Bertha, a bright-eyed young lady, on the opp site 
side of the breakfast table, ‘it’s a shame! Just to 
think of our losing a real hero, who walks with a 
crutch and has one arm inasling! You’re going to 
say it’s allin the family, but it isn’t, for Aunt Debo- 
rah isn’t one of the family and never- has been, and 
what in this world she wants of Tom Evarts, or can 
do with him, J can’t imagine!” 

« Well, your Aunt Deborah went straight to Rich- 
mond, when sbe heard he was wounded, entered the 
hospital, took the responsibility of Tom’s dying on 
the journey on her own shoulders, in the face of doc- 
| tors and nurses, and carried him off home. He was 

always a tavorite of hers, you know, and she bas a 
prejudice against hospitals; so, as 1 say, she carried 
him off.” 

“Carried him off! Good gracious! what an ex- 
pression! Why didn’t be put his foot down about it 
and say what should be done with him?” 

“* My dear child! A man completely disabled and 
just on this side death isu’t‘a pretty subject to put 
his foot down. They thought he would die before he 
ever reached Ashburton, but Deborah’s too good a 
nurse for that! I fancy, too, she was determined to 
get the start of us; for of course we should have 
brought Tom straight uphere. Pvor fellow! I used 
to love him like my own son, a brave, handsome, 
good-natured lad like his father. D» you remember 
him Bert?”’ 

‘* Not a bit, papa; but he saved my life when I was 
a wee baby, you know. We ought to do something 
for him, papa, but Aunt Deborah—”’ 

“O yes, Aunt Deborah’sin the way! We're world- 
ly, ungodly sort of people, Bert, and couldn’t be trust- 
ed with Tom. Deborah’s righteous;—I found that 
out when I was a boy and she heard me say the 
Psalms, Sundays. I don’t see anyway to get at Tom, 
much as 1’d like it.” 

“ How long has he been down with ber?” 

“A month when we came back from the West. 
Six weeks.” 

** And he’s a great deal better now?” 

* Except his wrist and ankle, quite well.” 

“Write to him, papa. Saying all you want, you 
know.” 

** You don’t know your Aunt Deborab, Bert.” 

* Go down and see him.” 

“ And see Deborah, into the bargain? No, thank 
you.” And Mr. Archibald looked alarz.ed at the 
thought. 

Miss Bertha mused. 

“ Pa,” she sail suddenly, “is he really handsome?” 

“Dear me! yes,—I suppose 80. Why?’’ 

‘* And you really want him here?” 

“ Haven’t I just been saying so? Of course.” 

Bertha smoothed a wrinkle out of her blue morn- 
ing dress reflectively. 

‘** 1’ll go down to Aunt Deb’s myself and see him. 
I’ll invite him up here in Aunt Deb’s face.”’ 

** You would be sure no¢ to see him. Deborah has 
po notion of letting her favorite get corrupted. I 
hear she wants to marry him to a young lady of her 
own stamp, who is visiting at the house. Arthur 
Blacklie went down to visit Tom and saw her.” 

“Colonel Evarts! How grand I should be intro- 
ducing Tom! Pa, what wiil you give me if I work a 
miracle‘and have Tom up here in a fortnight!” 

**Sho, Bert! Safe enough to promise anything.” 

‘But L’ll do it, pa. A new piano, now?” 

“A néw anything. Have you gone crazy?” 

*“Don’t you fret. Just let me alone. He shall 
come, and he shall stay as long as—you and I please, 
papa, | assure you he shall.” 

* But what—”’ 

“Pa, if I fail,.you shall have the most magniticent 
pipe in the city. There!” 

And before her father could answer, Miss Bertha 
was out of the room. 

Somewhat out of the town of Ashburton, and ata 

pleasant distance back from the broad, country road, 
was @ square, trim, white mansion, with verandas 
running about it, and with the extent of level green 
before and beside it, only broken by the carriage 
drive and the painfully neat gravel paths winding 
off to the garden and outbuildings back. The house, 
barns, fences, even the rose trellises and arbors, were 
white aud looked as though they could never be any- 
thing else, so staring and dazzling werethey. When 
one came suddenly around the long line of ever- 
greens, the general whiteness almost took the eye- 
sight away; and however one might be inclined to 
allow that the place was pretty, there was always an 
uncomfortable idea lingering in the mind, that it was 
much too equare, too white and too clean. 
It was an afternoon, late in the month of June, 
when Miss Bertha Jennings, peeping out of a car- 
riage window, as she was whirled up the drive, saw 
it for the first time, and saw also the veritable 
Miss Deborah Jennings, of pious reputation, sitting 
out on the veranda, knitting, in her afternoon cap 
and black silk apron. The distant prospect‘of her 
was not inviting, but the occupant of the carriage 
only laughed as she caught a glimpse of the angular, 
black figure and thought of her father’s nervous 
adieux, and his parting charge to “be careful of 
oe Aunt Deb, dear.” 








Her stealthy reconnoltering was rewarded present- 
ly, by the sight of a young gentleman’s face, shaded 
by a scarlet smoking cap, protruded from the shad- 
ows of a grassy nook under the evergreens, on her 
right, and surveying the coach and trunks with evi- 
dent amazement. Bertha had scarcely time to tell 
herself ‘* That’s Tom, sure as I live!” before she 
was wheeled up before Miss Deborah herself, and 
saw that individual settling her cap in a somewhat 
flarried manner, as she arose from her seat. 

‘** Why, Aunt Deborah, don’t you remember me? 
I’m your niece, Bertha Jennings!’’ 

“ Jennings!’’ Miss Daborah’s ceremonious aspect 
changed to amazement, then settled into one not so 
pleasant, 

*O Bertha! No,I didn’t know you, It’s no won- 
der at all; you were a baby and wore sensible clothes 
when J saw you last;”” and Miss Deborah picked up 
her knitting. 

The pretty face under the lace bonnet expressed 
some amusement, but Bertha only said: 

* Pa sent a deal of love, and wants to know if I 
may stay a little. He thinks the country air will 
do me good.” 

‘Humph! You’re not very delicate looking. 
Where is your father?” 

‘Out of New York just now.” 

* Always going, I’ve no doubt. 
trunks? Any one with you?” 

iid No ” 

“Two trunks of that size! Well, comein. O, set 
the bandboxes right in the ball. Anywhere. What 
on earth did you bring all this flummery for?” 

*“T’m in the habit of wearing it, aunt. Pa was 
quite shocked at my coming with twotrunks. I usu- 
ally have five.” 

“ Well, thank goodness, we dress as God made us 
to here. We haven’t any beaux, I suppose that’s 
the reason. We don’t follow young fellows here.” 

‘**Then you have a trespasser on your grounds. 
There was a young man out under the evergreens 
smoking, who stared—” 

“That! That was your cousin Tom, Colonel 
Evarts. 1 presume I’m indebted to him for this visit, 
this very unexpected—”’ 

*TIshe here? Dear me, howhorrid! He had his 
arm amputated and his hair shaved off, didn’t he?” 
And Bertha sank down in an easy-chair and put her 
handkerchief up to hide a laugh. 

Miss Deborah regarded her in a very ecstasy of si- 
lent indignation. 

* Archibald’s daughter, everyinch. No, he didn’t; 
no thanks to you. Your room is the front one on the 
right. I’llsend up your bundles.” And she walked 
irately out of the parlors. 

Miss Bertha spent a full hour over her toilet that 
evening. 1 am certain my readers would have 
thought she spent it to advantage, bad they seen her 
enter the supper room clad in a delicate, bright mus- 
lin with the tilmiest of laces at throat and wrists, and 
with her soft hair fastened back in a great luxurious 
coil. A gentleman, standing, by the help of a cane, at 
the southern window, a tall, powerfully framed young 
fellow, with a brown thin face and great dark 
eyes that were merry yet, in spite of all had he suf- 
fered, thought so, evidently, and was starting to- 
wards her, eagerly, when Bertha saved him the 
trouble by going across the room in the quickest and 
most unladylike fashion and putting both hands in 
the one he extended. 

** My Cousin Bertha!” 

‘*My Cousin Tom!” was uttered simultaneously. 

**T have always wanted to see you again,” said 
Tom, pushing forward a chair with his well hand. 
** | remember you as a child.” 

** And I don’t remember you a bit and have wanted 
to see you all the more fcr it!” rejoined Bertha, 
heartily. 

** Very kind of you,” Jaughed Tom. ‘‘ What for?” 

**O, because you’re the family hero, I suppose. 
Ever since you were eight years old, l’ve heard 
about you more or less, and now you—” 

** And now I can’t realize that I’m talking to the 
baby I used to know! Excuse me, but it seems next 
to a miracle ;” and Tom looked at the bright hair on 
a level with his shoulder astonished. 

** And I can’t realize that I’m talking to a bona 
tide colonel.” 

Miss Deborah, from behind the tea-urn, begged 
leave to introduce Mirs Briggs to Miss Jennings; 
and Bertha turning to the supper table, was seated 
opposite a young lady in gray, who used eyeglasses 
and wore her hair in plaits. 

** You can’t imagine,” said Colonel Evarts, from 
the foot of the table where he was dving the honors 
gracefully as possible, ‘‘ what a comfort it is when a 
person is sick, to count over relagions. It gave me 
the greatest delight; I was so troubled, however, by 
never being able to get beyond the third finger of the 
second band, that I was induced to give it up.” 

** You might have left out some you counted, and 
been none the poorer,” remarked his aunt, sharply, 
at which Bertha laughed, Miss Briggs said that fam- 
ily relations were always beautiful, and Tom protest- 
ed, however great his aunt’s humility might be, he 
should never take her off his list. 

* O,” snapped the hostess, ‘of course it’s conven- 
ient to suppose I meant myself!’ 

* Poor fingers!” remarked Miss Briggs; “‘ only five 
well ones to count. So sad!” 

“Have a biscuit, Miss Briggs? Providentially, 
you mean, 1’m exactly balanced. My afflictions are 
scattered on my right and my left, and l’ve a sound 
hand on one side and a sound fvot on the other.” 

** You mustn’t think, because you haven’t heard 
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from us, that we haven't been interested,” said Ber- 


tha. ‘“ Papa went straight, when he heard you were 
wounded, to bring you to our house, and I got all 
ready to nurse you; but you were gone.’ 

I wont say what Tom thought about the nurs- 
ing, but I believe he did not dislike the idea, taking 
the glance he cast at his pretty neighbor as an indi- 
cation of his feeling. I will only say that in the 
course of the lively conversation that followed, spiced 
by Miss Deb's sharp observations and sweetened by 
Miss Briggs’s moral discourse, Bertha and Tom got 
on a nice, solid, cousinly footing with each other, in- 
finitely better than the usual sentiment and pretty 
speeches of which even cousins are victims. 

Bat wheu tea was over and they felt disposed for 
further conversation, Miss Deborah interfered. 
Would Bertha come and help her kill rose-bugs and 
see the garden? and she stoud quite unmoved by 
Tom’s objections and suggestions, with her dish of 
hot water, waiting. ‘‘ No, Miss Briggs had head- 
ache; noshe did not want him;” so Bertha went, 
charily gathering up her muslins. 

While she was destroying the rose-bugs, Miss Deb- 
orah talked; and, from her roundabout discourse, 
Bertha gathered two facts: that Tom had, in a fit of 
gratitude and compassion for his aunt’s loneliness 
promised to rewain with her until he returned to the 
army; and that Miss Deborah was determined he 
should marry Miss Briggs. She talked on, trium- 
phantly showing Bertha how very sure and safe the 
position was and getting short enough replies, and 
so might have talked all the evening, had not Tom 
carried off Bertha to sing to him. 

** Shall I lose my piano?” soliloquized Miss Bertha, 
as she sat at her chamber window that night, look- 
ing out into the moonlight. “Not I. It seems I 
have only one card to play and 1’ll play it. Miss 
Briggs, indeed! Tom sha}! fall in love with me, rjght 
away, and I dare say fall out again—I hope-.he will— 
after a fortnight!” 

The next morning Tom informed his cousin that he 
should drive up town for the mail. 

‘“‘ I take Miss Briggs to visit her schools,” he said, 
“and if you will come, I’ll show you all Ashburton 
ina morning. Very good place as far as it goes.” 

“I don’t know how you'll manage,” said his aunt, 
coldly. ‘ There are only seats for two.”’ 

‘*1’ll have a garden chair, if you please.” 

“IT don’t please to see you made uncomfortable. 
Put one of the lady-passengers on the garden-chair.” 

** What an unchivalric speech! Never.” 

** Very well. Sit on the ladies’ laps, then, if they 
are bound to go. J’m not going to second it.” 

Miss Briggs, of course, offered at once to walk. 
Bertha said nothing, to Miss Deborah’s great disgust, 
and Colonel Evarts coolly tinished his ccffee, remark- 
ing that he would arrange matters with Andrew. 

Half an hour later, he drove around to the door in 
triumph. His black horse, Felix, drew an elegant, 


an enormous, old-fashioned rocking-chair, covered 
scantily and raggedly with fuded green. As Tom 
sat in this article, that had numerous twine strings 
fluttering behind, the chair was by far the more con- 
spicuons, for its back rose far above his head, and the 
arms stretched on either side indefinitely. To stop 
its rocking Tom had plugged it up in front with an 
unused meal. bag. He sat in its depths, quite com- 
posedly, waiting for the ladies, with perhaps a little 
mischiet in the brown eyes as he saw Miss Deborah’s 
cap-strings come flying through the hall. 

** Thomas Evarts!”’ 

‘© Well, aunt!” 

‘‘ Where under the sun did you get that? The 
idea of going to the town so! Take it out.” 

‘“* Why, I’ve spent the last fifteen minutes getting 
itin. 1i’s extremely comfortable.” 

* That ridiculous— I wont have it, Tom, so!” 

‘* What’s the matter with the chair? 1 borrowed 
it of Andrew’s grandmother, as respectable an old 
lady as I ever saw.” 

It was of no use. Miss Deborah stormed in vain. 
Tom would not compromise, or yield, but only dis- 
mounted to help the ladies in and to arrange himself 
more comfortably. 

** Tom,” said Miss Deborah at last, ‘ take anything, 
garden-chairs or easy-chairs, but don’t disgrace your- 
self by going so!’’ 

‘Thank you, aunt. Cushions are more comfort- 
able than canes, and this is so nice and high.” 

“Tom, Tom, wait a minute! There’s a knitting- 
bag tied on one side!” 

* Never mind,” rejoined the imperturbable driver, 
as he turned the horse’s head. ‘I cau knit a little 
on the way.” 

During the drive to the village, Tom kept Bertha 
in spasms of laughter, in which Miss Briggs, although 
inclined to be serious and reproving, was obliged to 
join. It seemed that the village of Ashburton had 
been on the qui vive to see him for a month; and he, 
willing to disappoint them, bad always driven up in 
a close carriage, with Andrew fur errand-boy. This 
morning he informed his companions, he was “ go- 
ing to reveal himself.” He begged Miss Briggs to 
inform him if any of the ‘‘ stock” as he irreverently 
called the aristocracy, came in sight anywhere; so, 
whenever a carriage was seen approaching, a series 
of anxious whispers were directed around that young 
lady’s side of the rocking-chair. The benignity of 
Tom’s aspect was refreshing. Whenever anyb dy 
stared hard, he bowed, supposing evidently that they 
were admiring and desiring to torm his acquaintance ; 


and he dispenred general benevolence freely. 


They dropped Miss Briggs at one of her schools, 


left Andrew and the rocking-chair in the fir-t con- 
venient store, and then had a glorious drive over 
the windy uplands, 





open carriage; but, O horror! in the front was set 


Poor Bertha, foiled in her cousinly scheme, and 
seeing that she must resort to desperate measures, 
or lose the promised piano, was inclined to be dull; 
but she could not resist the infection of Tom’s gay 
spirits; and determining to have a good time out of it, 
dismissed dull care, until she found herself at home 
with Miss Briggs and the rocking-chair, an hour too 
late for dinner. 

It was pretty hard for even Tom to pacify the irate 
Miss Deborah after this double outrage; but before 
dessert was on the table he had her laughing at the 
description he gave of the surprise of the three Miss 
Crowleys whom he had met on the road that morn- 
ing; and so it blew over, 

The days that followed were pleasant and quiet 
enough. They had their morning drives, and idled 
away their afternoons in the arbors reading poetry. 
Very often, at night, Andrew rowed them up the 
river, in the moonlight. As for the afternoon poetry, 
they would have liked it better alone, but the inevi- 
table Miss Briggs was always present. The ladies 
had their work; the gentleman usually reclined at 
the foot of a favorite tree, flanked with currant- 
bushes. 

Tom didn’t read poetry very well, when he wasn’t 
interested ; and while he read Lalla Rvokh it was as- 
tonishing how many currants he ate between times, 
but when he got upon Leigh Hunt and Lowell he 
quite discarded the bushes; and when he read Ten- 
nyson, Bertha, at least, thought it beautiful. 

One fortunate night, Miss Briggs had headache 
and Bertha rowed Tom up the river, for with his 
lame hand he could not use an oar. He had been 
reading the “ Lady of Shalott,” and when he finished 
the tears hung heavily on Bertha’s Jashes. 

“ Bertha!” exclaimed Tom in alarm, detecting 
their sparkle in the moonlight. 

*‘ Pshaw!’’ exclaimed the young lady in her turn, 
dashing them away impatiently. ‘“‘I was always a 
fool about that poem.” 

** It’s not foolish. I could fancy pow that yonder 
town was Camelot, and you, if you would put down 
your oars, the veritable ‘Lady.” Howl pity Lance- 
lot!” 

‘* Why, for his sins?” 

“ For his loss. I suppose the poem is allegorical. 
It shows how a maiden’s earliest dreams are sbat- 
tered when she loves, and begging your pardon tor 
abruptness, it is pretty nonsense, with not a bit of 
truth in it.” 

‘‘1f she had gone down and had a glorious spree 
with Lancelot and the rest, now—” suggested Ber- 
tha, mischievously. 

‘*Hush, please! Remember the beautiful poem. 
She should have been Lancelot’s wife or good 
angel, and saved him from himself. 1 know every 
man would be better if he had a ‘ Lady of Shalott,’ 
true and kind as the one who died for Lancelot. 

Such a time for sentiment! but Bertha pervereely 
replied that she would look him up some fantastical 
woman who would sit in the garret and spin with a 
looking: glass before her, and turned the boat’s head 
for home, while Tom yet sat indignant and silent. 

Colonel Evarts was puzzled; like a wise man he 
kept silence and watched the bent head and moving 
hands as they went up the river. Arrived at the 
landing, Tom secured the beat, took the oars and 
parted from his cousin v ith a simple ‘* Good-night.” 

Poor Bertha! Victory and the piano looked very 
far: ff; and it was Monday. Only five days left! 

The next morning, though Tom looked very peni- 
tent and begged her pardon with the best grace in 
the world, Bertha refused to ride, and, leaving black 
Felix at the door and bis master beside him, walked 
down in the garden with her sewing, which last arti- 
cle was ouly carried for show; she tossed it on the 
floor of the arbor and herself on a seat near by, re- 
flecting vexedly, on the prebability of the failure of 
her scheme. 

‘Miss Briggs is a nonentity,” she soliloquized. 
‘It’s only Aunt Deborah that’s in the way, and 
Tom’s promise to her; otherwise I should only have 
to express a wish that be would visit us and I’m sure 
he’s enough my friend to grant it; but now. he has 
really promised to stay, 1 suppose there must be some 
other inducement.” And Sertha blushed in the shad- 
ows as she thought of the inducement she had in- 
tended to offer. 

‘““No,” she thought, “that would not be fan, it 
would be dishonorable. I shouldn’t want to marry a 
man I had flirted with, even if he loved me—and 
then—I admire Tom too much. I wish—” 

The belle of city ball-rooms thought of the frank, 
brave face of her cousin, and acknowledged in her 
heart that she was not simple enough or good enough 
for such a man as he was. 

**I do want the piano, though, and I want to keep 
my credit. O dear!—why, suppose I tell Tom all 
about it!” 


of the arbor, ‘I’m all ready.” 

Bertha turned sharply. 

‘* Why did you follow me here?” 

**T want to talk to you. I’ll sit in the farthest cor- 
ner, and say what you please. Do forgive me, Bert, 
come, now!” ; 

‘ Forgive you? Where’s Miss Briggs?” 

“ Andrew drove her uptown.” And Tom deposited 
himself in a corner of the arbor and tossed bis cap at 
@ lazy toad. 

“TI only want you to follow my example. I bave 
forgiven you,” he continued, presently. 

** Pray what did you forgive me for?” inquired 
Bertha, sarcastically. 

** For either being, or seeming, heartless.” 

Silence fullowed. Bertha made no response what- 
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ever to the last speech, but paced back and forth dis- 
tarbedly, while Tom eat by troubled by her silence. 

“Have I offended you again?” he asked anxiously. 
“TI had no right to speak to a lady! Indeed, I fear 
my high spirits have often caused me to seem rough 
and unrefined with you. I was only in sport; but 
the sport of a rough army-lad, like me, is not fit for 
ladies’ ears.’’ 

To which grandiloquent speech, his contrary cous- 
in merely answered, * Pshaw, nonsense!” 

‘*There you are,” said Tom, b:wildered. “ Off 
again! Bertha, the more I try to ba serious with 
you, the more 1 can’t. If I speak of something 
which I really teel deeply, my feclings are not allow- 
ed to b2 a defence against your laughter.” 

**On the contrary I respect all true feeling.” 

“ Then you should have respected mine, last even- 
ing.”’ 

** About your visionary ‘ Lady of Shalott?’” 

* Avout the possibilities of life, and my belief in 
women.” 

It was emphatically Colonel Evarts that spoke 
now, and not her harum.scarum cousin. 

Bertha looked at the grave tace, remen bered her 
own soliloquy, and blushed vividly. 

** I respect every one’s ideals,’ she enid, faintly. 

“IT knew you respected my particular ideal, bsfure 
you told me. My ideal personitied, I mean.” 

“ How did you know?” 

“ Tell me your secret and I’ll tell you mine.” 

* It’s a bargain.” 

“ Why,” said Tom, with rather an inscrutatle face, 
‘you have always laid claim to considerable s/f re- 
spect since | have known you; and I really vever 





hal any other ideal than yourself. Betta, don’t be | 
sarcastic again, please dun’t! Auswer me a question 
first!” 

Bertha did answer tne question, which Tom came 
out of bis corner to ask, aud blusbed still deeper af- 
terwards; then ta filed her part of the contract, by 
relating her stury with many additions, at which 
Tom laugbed long and lou. 

* Yuu shall have the pianv,” be said, laughing again 
at the thought. ‘1 bave heard of women marrying 
for money, and love, and pusition, but never ol any 
that married for a piany.” 

“ And, as tor the Lidy of Shalott,” was the mali- 
clous response, “ she never would have done it.” 

“No,” said Tow; “ but l’d rather have you than 
a dozen Ladies of Sbalott.” 

And as the hand that clasped bers and the dark 
eyes above her tuld the same story, Bertha was fain 
tw believe it. Tuey sat there, hand in band, while 
the shadows grew fuinter, aud all the flowers in the 
old garden were open tu the noon, 8v absorbed in 
talking that they uever heard Miss Deborah’s step 
come down the path nor saw her sharp face peering 
at them arvund a ciump of holly-hocks; nor ever 
knew how, turning away in a towering passion, 
she walked straight over her cherished pinks and 
poppies and thus aunibilated them for the season. 
They might not bave cared if they had known; 80 it 
is nO Matter. 


A GREAT JEWEL-ROBBERY. 





CHAPTER I. 


SOME years ago, people urel to prophesy that in 
consequence of the California gold discuvery the | 
precious metal would be precivus no longer, but fall 
to a par with, if not below, silver in value. But in 
spite of the yolden treasures of California, supple- 
mented by those of Australia, a sovereign is still 
worth its twenty shillings; aud the reports of prog- 
ress in Sutherlandsbire are not sufficiently promis- 
ing to make the tavored of us mortals who indulge in 
such luxuries to exehange our golden ornaments for 
their present value betore it deterivrates. But, as 
a dealer in precious stones, 1 have often thought of 
what would be the consequence should some tremen- 
dous deposit of diamonds be laid bare; for we are not 
bound to suppore that these precivus crystals of car- 
bon are everywhere 80 sparsely scattered over the 
eurth’s surtace as to render the quest vne of patience 
and difficulty. Imagine, tor instance, some pebbly 
mountain stream, whose pebbles were ai! kohinoors, 
Stars of the South, and Great Pit Diamonds! What 
consternation amongst the holders of tamily heir- 
looms, whose glittering clusters had been handed 
down from generation to generation, and valued at 
80 many thousands sterling—what horror to fiad 
that, by the glut in the market, those thousands 
sauk to hundreds, to tens, to units at last, or merely 
the value of the cutting! That lady who described 
the wearing of diamonds as an exquisite pleasure, 
but too paintul, from the risks incurred, would be 
then able to wear her precious jewels in peace. 

There is a strange, and too often a fearful history 
attached to every great gem of price, many of which, 
while flashing on the brow of beauty, or in some re- 
gal or imperial ornament, are dimmed to the thought- 
tul mind by the tears shed over them, or by the blood 
in which they have too often» been bathed. Rob- 
bery and murder have ever been mingled with 
the stories of precious gems; and as a peaceful man, 
living in these highly vivilized times, [ have more 
than once felt my life to be far from safe as soon as 

it was known that in the little black leathern case I 
carried, or even in the scrap of tissue-paper in my 
waistcoat pocket, I held so many valuable diamonds, 
rubies or sapphires. 

One gets used to it in time; but at first there is a 
strong feeling that every person who looks at you, 
or says a word about the weather, is bent upon mur- 
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travels. You get in the farthest corners of carriages. 
Yeu would net ride alone in a first-class coupe, with 
some strange traveller, upon any consideration, even 
if that strange traveller were a feeble old woman, 
since you woald certainly suppore her to be sone 
ruffian in disguise. Elegantly dressed ladies be- 
come ewindlers’ accomplices; clerical gentlemen the 
svindlers themselves; and distrust of everything 
and everybody becomes the bane of existence. Your 
wine or tea seems drugged, your food poisoned; and 
once, at a hotel where I was staying, I had serious 
thoughts about giving the proprietor into custody 
for supplying me with medicated soap. 

I will not mention the name of the Bond street 
firm with whichI was some years ago connected, but 
let it suffice that their nan e was well known, and 
that the manufacture of more than one regal diadem 
had been entrusted to their skilled workmen. I was 
with them some twelve or fourteen years, and it was 
during that period that the incident I am about to 
relate occurred. Asan atter of course, the strictest 
in junctiopa respecting care, caution and watcbful- 
ness are issued to all the employes, especially to those 
whose daily business brings them into contact with 
the public; and being always in the show-rooms my- 
self, [ was one of these in whem the elders of the 
firm placed confidence. The consequence was, that 
being tolerably thonghttul, sharp of eye, and a good 
judge of gems, I rose to occupy one of the most re- 
sponsible pcsitions, and to me were always intrusted 
those rather delicate, critics] and caution demand- 
ing embasties, where customers wished tor jewels to 
be sent to their houses for inspection. 

In course of time, a little feeling of jealorsy sprang 
up; but it did not trouble nie, for, either trom extra 
care, or from good furtune, I had not in any single 
case“been the cause of loss to uy employers—a state 
of satistaction hardly to be er joyed by either of my 
brother-assistants, 80 many, so ingenious, and so 
carefully contrived were, in those days, the plans for 
detrauding the great jewellers. 1 do not know that 
apy very great im provement bas taken place of late 
years; but my experience is with the past, and I re- 
late accordingly. In tact, s0 many were the tricks, 
that when a visitor came t) the show- rooms, the first 
question we had to ask was; ‘Is this a lady or a 
sharper?” 

Very often the swindlers, or thieves, were easy to 
detect; for though dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
and arriving perbaps in a brougham, there would be 
soine slip of the tongue—some vulgarism—which 
would betray them. Frequently, a misplaced h, ora 
wrongly applied verb, bas raised suspicions, which 
defeated a caretully planned swindle, and sent the 
disappointed ones to lament their ill success, or otten 
to jail. But with ali care, the jewellers’ enemies are 
so many, and their losses so heavy, tbat, in spite of 
enormous profits, the balance-sheets at the end cf 
the year are not so satisfactory as is supposed for 
those who follow this artistic business. Now a well- 
dressed couple would come and look at some rings, 
turn them over for half ap hour, and then leave, de- 
claring that there was nothing to suit; when perhaps 
before, more often after, their departure, one or two 
valuable gems have been missed—taken no one could 
tellhow. Twice over, assistants allowed jewels to 
be taken into the next room, at some hotel, to show 
a sick lady, and came back ruefully to announce the 
the sick, as well as the sound, lady had disappeared. 
Times out of number, ring, chain or bracelet has 
been snatched from counter or table; once such a 
thing happened when I was in waiting, but a pre- 
sented pistol stopped the marauder betore be reached 
the door—a door already bolted by the porter; and 
my triend was committed for trial, and atterwards 
transported. One select company of visitors pur- 
chased goods to the amount of nine hundred pounds, 
when the gentleman of the party wr te a cheque on 
the spot for the amount- Drummonds of Charing 
Cross being his bankers— but as I cbjected to the 
jewels being taken away until the che que was honor- 
ed, I was courteously told to send them to Morley’s 
hotel, and half sorry to be compelled to show the dis- 
trust, I bowed the distinguished customers out. 

** Here, Johnson,” I said to one of our men, “run 
down at once to Drummonds, and present this 
cheque; take a cab.”’ 

In half an hour Johnson was back with the cheque 
branded with the words “ No effects.” 

{ received an invitation to dine with the head of 
our firm after that, and returned home at night 
wearing a véry handsome gold watch. “A reward 
for your shrewdness,” said the old gentleman, clap- 
ping me on the shoulder. ‘“ You'll be in the firm 
yet, Willis, that you will.” 

**T hope I may,” | thought as I went home that 
night; but the happy consummation never arrived, 
since I was but mortal, and, like other men, liable to 
be deceived; though, upon maturer consideration, I 
don’t think I was very well used. 

I was seated one day busily examining some stones 
which were to be reset for the Countess of Maraschi- 
no, when tbe principal came softly in. . 

** Lock those up, Willis,” he said,-“* and go and at- 
tend to those parties in the front show-room. Thom- 
as is with them, and I don’t balf like their looks.” 

I hurried into the show-room to relieve Mr. Thom- 
as of his task, which he gave up with a very bad 
grace, and proceeded to listen to the demands of a 
tall lady and gentleman in black, both of whom wore 
respirators, and spoke in low husky voices. The 
gentleman looked very pale and ill, and the lady was 
very closely veiled as to the upper part of her face; 
bat upon my approach she threw up her veil, and 
displayed the bright bold eyes of a very handsome 





der and robbery. You live a solitary life during your 


woman. 


“Don’t look suspicious,” I thought, as I evaded 
the glance directed at me; fur our rule is not to look 
at eyes, but bands—or rather fingers, which so7e- 
times turn out to be light. In this case, though, the 
lady’s were bien gantee, and the gentleman’s thin, 
white and soft—invalid’s hands, in fact, and I pro- 
ceeded to listen to their demands. 

“ Well, Lilla, what’s it to be?” said the gentleman. 

**T thought you had decided, love,” was the reply. 
‘Something simple, and not too expensive now, 
whatever we may decide upon hereafter. Why not 
keep to what you said—a bracelet, or a cross?” 

*“ Well, show me some bracelets,” the gentleman 
said. “ We do not want avytbing of high price, but 
something pretty, light, and suited for a young lady 
of eighteen, about to be married.” 

I preceeded to open case after case of bracelets of 
all prices, from ten to five hundred guineas each; 
but though they were fastidious and bard .to please, 
I was bound to confess that the lady’s taste was ex- 
cellent, and that the gentleman was no mean con- 
noisseur in gems. 

‘*] rather like that,” said the gentleman at last, 
selecting a very pretty but slight bracelet, set with a 
sapphire, surrounded by pearls. ‘* What is the price?” 

* That is sixty guineas,” I said. 

“Yes, it’s pretty enough,” said the lady; “ but 
nct sufficiently good.” 

* You mean not valuable enough,” said the gentle- 
map; ‘but you know the old proverb about the gift- 
horse. Lucile will not study the value, depend upon 
it; and, besides, I don’t see anything I like half so 
well.” 

** Have it then, dear,” was the reply; and then, di- 
rectly, ‘Ah, what a sweet cross!” exclaimed the 
lady, looking at an enamel and gold ornament lying 
io a case—and which I immediately opened-for I 
must confess I had almost forgotten our principal’s 
suspicions. 

«It is a sweet little thing!” exclaimed the lady, ex- 
amining the cro; ‘‘such a fine pearl, too, in the 
centre. I should like it.” 

‘“* What to give to Lucille?’ said the gentleman, 
smiling. 

**No; of conrse not. I fancied it myself” 

** My dear Lilla, this is not a linendraper’s shop,” 
said the gentleman with a shrug, and then there 
was @ smile and a whisper between them. 

‘* What is the price of the cross?” said the gentle- 
man at last. 

“ Fifty guineas,” I said. 

‘It seems a ,ood deal tor so small an ornament,” 
said the gentlenar, turning and re-turning the cross; 
but I explained that the size of the pearls increased 
its value; and after a little hesitation, he decided to 
take it, when I saw tl.at he was rewarded by a quiet 
pressure of the band from his companion, whose eyes 
then met mine almest mirthfully for a moment. 

** You’re a nice creature, I expect,” muttered I to 
myself; ‘coax him out of everything you fancy, 
and then laugh in your sleeve.” But my eyes were 
wanted to guard the valuable assortment of jewelry 
displayed, and they were back the next instant to 
basiness, 

‘“« Where can I send these, sir?” I inquired. 

“Ah! we’lltake them,” said the lady; “ we will 
not trouble you to send.” 

I explained that it would be no trouble, bat they 
held to their determination; and upon payment be- 
ing requested, the gentleman drew out a cheque- 
book, asked tor pen and ink, and wrote a cheque for 
one hundred and ten guineas upon a small city bank. 

Now it was that ny lips becane a little tighter, 
and I felt that the principal Lad had some cause 
for his suspicions; aid thoroughly on my guard, I 
took the cheque, and explained that it was a rule of 
the establishment that goods should not be delivered 
until after a cheque had been presented. 

* Ah, quite right, quite right,” said the gentleman, 
quietly, and without displaying the slightest annoy- 
ance. ‘ I can easily suppose that you are obliged to 
be careful.”’ 

Bat the lady looked angry, and returned my bow 
very distanily, as I ushered them out, having prom- 
ised to send the purchases on to the tashionable hotel 
—Moore’s, in Brook street—at which they were stay- 
ing. ° 

** Alla farce, but wel! carried out,’ I said to the 
principal as he came up to me, and I showed him the 
cheque and the card given me, bearing the name 
“Mr. H. Elliston Ress,” and in pencil, ‘* Moore’s 
Hotel.” “ But we’il send the cheque all the same.— 
Here, Johnson.” 

The principal shrugged his shoulders; and as 
Johnson came up to where I was carefuliy running 
over the various items of jewelry, to see that nothing 
had been stolen, I gave him the cheque, and he went 
cityward. ‘ 

To my great satisfaction, all was right; not a jewel 
missing, and the purchased cases lying by me. Sud- 
denly, a cold chill shot through me. Had they con- 
trived to abstract the contents? I tore the little mo- 
rocco boxes open; but, no—all was correct. Cross 
aud bracelet lay upon their white velvet beds; and 
so far, everything was pertectly satisfactory. If they 
were swindlers, we had escaped; and I began to 
wonder whether I should get another invitation to 
dinner, a chain fur my watch, and be told I was a 
step nearer to the junior partnership. 

To our intense astonishment, though, at an hour’s 
end, Jobnson returned smiling. 

** All right, sir,” he said. 

“Why, you don’t mean—”’ 

“ All right, sir,” he said. “‘Cheque cashed in an 
instant: hundred and fifteen pounds ten shillings.” 





were sent immediately to the hotel, and a discussion 
followed respecting unnecessary suspicion, and how 
very often it happened tbat swindlers passed unno- 
ticed, while honest people were suspected. 





CHAPTER II. 


A MONTH passed, when one cold January day I 
was in the show-room, and the same lady ma‘le her 
appearance alone. She still wore her respirator, but 
looked very pale, haggard and troubled. The bold 
look seemed to have gone from her eyes, and as I re- 
called my thoughts, I felt that I had misjudged her, 
for she began to speak tender!y of her husband, Mr, 
Ross, who was lying very ill at the hotel. 

“TI have brought back the cross to be repaired,” 
she said, drawing the little morocco case from her 
rich sable maff. “ The ring was too slight, and it 
broke from my necklet the second time it was worn, 
I had a narrow eacape of losing it; but Mr. Ross 
found it himself upon the lawn, trodden into the 
grass. J thought I would leave it until we came up 
again. Of course, you can repair it?” 

I expressel my sorrow, and promised to have it 
seen to at once. 

** You need not hurry for a few days. Mr. Rosas ia 
in town to consult Sir E Wing Dean, and I fear he will 
send us to Madeira. This climate is killing my poor 
busband.” 

The distant hauteur was all gone; and in a lady- 
like, courteous manner, our customer bowed t> my 
few sympathetic remarks, and hints of its being an 
unusually trying season. etc. 

* Oar friend was delighted with the little bracelet, 
a gift which Mr. Ross wishes to supplement with 
something a little more valuable. Perhaps I could be 
allowed to select a few things for you to submit to his 
choice at the hotel? I know his taste now pretty 
well, and it will save trouble.” 

“Anything you like to select shall be sent, ma’am,” 
I said; and I then proceeded to open and display to 
their best advantage some very valuable bracelets, 
which were one and all rejected. 

“Yea,” she said, sadly, ‘‘ they are very handsome; 
but Mr. Ross woul! not like them, I am sure, and it 
is useless to take things on that he would not ap- 
prove. His taste was always good; and as his health 
fails it seems to have acquired an indescribable tone 
that I cannot explain, except that it is artistic and 
dreamy.” = 

I brought out some plain but good pearl and dia- 
mond ornaments in suites, one suite in particular 
taking ber attention. 

** Yes I like that. You might send that.” 

‘*It is a suite made to order; but it could be made 
again in a very short time,” I said. 

‘That would not do,” she said, “‘ unless it could be 
supplied in a fortnight.” 

** I think we could get over that difficulty,” I said 
with a smile; and then bracelets, rings, chains and 
watches—certainly the most chaste and elegant we 
had—were selected and put aside. 

** It is only fair to say,’ said the lady, smiling —at 
least, I could see that she was smiling, in spite of her 
respirator—‘‘ that Mr. Ross will not purchase many 
of these elegant ornaments. I know he would likea 
watch and chain, and aring. Perhaps, too, if he ad- 
mired them, one of those pearl suites; but I thought 
it better to speak, as since his illness he has become, 
not irritable—but—but—perhaps a little hard to 
please, and I should be sorry if he rejected everything 
you brought.” . 

So much delicacy was displayed in these remarks 
that I could only courteously assure her that we 
should only be too happy to attend again and again 
upon Mr. Ross, till we bad hit upon something he 
admired; and upon promising to send the selected 
goods on the next morning at eleven, our visitor rase 
to go. . 

*« I would ask you to send this afternoon,” said the 
lady, on rising, “but I don’t think Mr: Ross quite 
well enough. He saw our physician this morning, 
and the interviews are always very trying to his 
nerves.” 

I plaved the little cross in the workmen’s hands 
for repair; and the next morning, punctually at elev- 
en, I was at Mcore’s Hotel, accompanied by a porter 
with a goodly assortment of jewelry. 

A few words with the manager set me quite at 
ease, though my inquiries were a mere matter of form. 
Mr. Elliston Ross lived in Yorkshire, owned coal 
mines, and was in town to visit the court physician, 
Sir Ealing Dean; had been there once before for the 
same reason; perfect gentleman; bis lady quite an 
angel—waited on him night and day. 

I was shown into the room where Mrs. Ross was 
seated—this time without her respirator. She rose 
with a sad smile, and motioned me to a seat; while 
putting on her respirator, she went into the next 
room, remaining absent a few minutes; and then re- 
turning, requested me to bring in my cases for Mr. 
Ross to see. 

I had lett the porter down stairs; so, taking up the 
two small leathern boxes, I followed Mrs. Ross into a 
slightly shaded room, where, looking deathly pale, 
the gentleman who had visited our place of business 
lay upon a couch reading the Times. He was attired 
in a blue cloth dressing-gown, and had a small table 
drawn up to his side, on which were a bottle, glass, 
and a caraffe which seemed to contain barley-water. 
He, too, wore a respirator; but he removed it for @ 
few moments to take a little of the barley-water, and 
then carefally replaced it, coughing hcllowly the 
while. 

‘Sorry to bring you into a sick-room,” he said, 





1t is almost needless to add that the two little cases 











courteously. “Surry, in fact, to bring you here at 



















































































THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





. all, for I would much rather have chosen the trifle or 


| two I wanted at your shop. | trust you have not 
brought many things, though?” 

‘Only a few that Mrs. Ross thought you—that 
your lady chose, sir,” said I. 

He nodded, and then listlessly examined first one 
and then another ornament, as I opened them out, 
but always with a dissatisfied air. 

“Don’t you like those, dear?’ said Mrs. Ross, in 
rather disappointed tones, us I dieplayed in the best 
lights the pegr! suite. 

‘* No; not at all,” said the invalid. 
almost vulgar.” 

“ Might I be allowed to suggest,” I said, earnestly, 
“ that to see pearls to advantage they must be worn. 
It is a well known fact that pearls are gems which 
show to as great advantage upon a dark as upon a 
fair complexion; and if your lady—” 

used here, and glanced towards Mrs. Ross, who 
smi graciously, and then clasped the b 
round her shapely wrist, the necklace over her fine 
throat, and placed the tiara in her hair—looking al- 
most regal as she stood before us. 

** You see the difference,’’ I said, drawing back. 

“Yes, yes,” said the invalid, impatiently; *‘ they 
look well enough on her; but they are for quitea 
girl. Take them off, Lilla.” 

Mrs. Ross obeyed, and the ornaments were replaced 
in the case; when I preceeded to display the other 
jewels, but apparently to find no favor. 

‘ Here, Lilla, give me 4 glass of sherry. Confound 
this thing, it almost chokes me!” He tore «if the 
respirator,and hurled it to the other end of the room. 

‘For my sake, dear,” I heard her whisper to him, 
as, stepping lightly across the room, she picked up 
the respirator, and brought it back. 

“ Well, there; get out the sherry, then,” he said, 
pettishly, as he took back the instrument. 

“No, no, dear; Sir Ealing said—” 

** Confound Sir Ealing! If I am to die, let me die 
comfortably, and not be tortured to death. Get out 
the sherry, I say—the port too.” 

1 saw a tear trickle down Mrs. Ross’s cheek as she 
fetched a couple of decanters from a sidebvard where 
they stood with glasses. 

‘“Haven’t you some cake, or did you send it 
down?” he said, impatiently. 

“T bave it here, dear,” said Mrs. Ross, softly; and 
she placed a portion of a small pound-cake upon the 
table. 

“ Give me a glass of sherry,” he said, impatiently. 
“No, not that glass—the other.—Mr.—I don’t know 
your name—try that sherry.” He sipped a little. 
“ You'll find it very good.” 

“1 thank you,” I said, quietly; “‘ but I never take 
wine in business hours.” 

‘“ Wont you try the port, then?” he said. 

**T would much rather not,” I replied. 

“A little cake?” suggested the lady, ‘‘We are 
simple country people, and not much acquainted 
with London etiquette. Pray, excuse us if we 
trespass.”’ 

I bowed, and declined, when Mrs. Ross readjusted 
her husband’s respirator, leaning over him the while. 

* Now, let me see that bracelet,” said Mr. Ross, 
pointing to one upon the table. “ But are these all 
you have brought?” 

“Yes sir,” I said, ‘‘ but I can easily bring a fresh 
relection’”’—though I had brought over two thousand 
pounds’ worth. 

‘* Hem, yes,”’ he said! ‘‘of course!—Do you like 
that bracelet, Lilla?” 

* Yes,”’ said Mrs. Ross; ‘‘I picked it out particu- 
larly, yesterday. That emerald is so beautiful.” 

“Pat it on,” he said, curtly; and she clasped it 
upon her arm. 

* How much?” he said, shortly. 

“Thirty-five guineas,” I replied. 

“Dear,” he said—“ very dear. The bracelet we 
bought at the shop was far more handsome at the 
same money.” 

“No, love; it was sixty guineas,” said Mrs. Ross. 

“Ah! was it? I forgot,” he said, carelessly. 
‘Wel , lay that aside; I don’t want.you to come for 
nothing.” 

I hastened to assure him that it was the wish of 
the firm to satisfy their patrons, as well as to sell 
their jewelry, and that we should only be too happy 
to bring or send on a fresh selection tor his choice. 

He assented almost rudely, and turned over the 
various rings, asking the price of nearly every article 
I had brought, when, suddenly throwing himeselt im- 
patiently back, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Good heavens, Lilla, 


this room is insufferable; throw some of that vinegar 
about.” 


“Too plain; 


lat 








from the mantelpiece, she pressed it, so that in a fine 
shower a finely scented aromatic vinegar diffused a 
refreshing perfume through the room. 

“*That’s better,” he exclaimed. ‘ Now, show me 
those pearls again. How much did you say they 
were?” 

“Four hundred guineas the suite,’ I said, hasten- 
ing to lay them before him. 

“There, take them away!” he exclaimed. “I 
can’t afford four hundred guineas; four hundred 
shillings more likely. That confounded doctor is ru- 
ining me. Let me look at the watches; or, stay, let 


money.” 

I smiled and shook my ery 
of that sort, sir,” I ventured to say. 
“I don’t know—I don’t know. I believe you 
pg get most terrible profits. Show me the. 





Mrs. Ross smiled faintly; and taking a flexible tube | 


me look at the pearls again.—No; never mind. I | 
wont have them unless you will take half the | his visitors’ respectability, that he laughed at the 


‘* We are not dealers They were most respectable people, he said; paid 


1 was bastentog to place the half-dozen I had with | 
me in his hands, when he exclaimed again, ‘ Inauf- 
ferable! Have you any more of that vinegar, Lilla?” 

Mrs. Ross nodded; and taking a cut-glass bottle 
from her pocket, she placed it with a handkerchief 
by his side. 

“No, no,” he said, giving me back the watches. 
“ Sprinkle the room with another of those tubes.— 
Now, you! I'll bave that little plain watch. I'm 
getting tired of this. Let me have a chain to match 
—a fine one, mind—the thinnest you have—and that 
will do for to-day.” 

As I selected four or five chains, after putting the 
watch aside, Mrs. Ross took up another tube, un- 
screwed it, and then appeared to be taking especial 
notice of the chains which 1 bure across to the 
invalid. 

“Those are sweetly pretty,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
don’t remember noticing them so much yesterday.” 

As she spoke, she stood close to my side, when the 
invalid exclaimed, impatiently, ‘* There, pray, be 
quick, dear;” and at one and the same moment he 
poured out the contents of his bottle upon his hand- 
kerchief, and I felt a fine spray of a peculiar odor 
playing right in my nostrils. 

I started back, gasping and astounded, when, leap- 
ing from the couch, the invalid exclaimed, ‘* G od 
heavens, sir, you are unwell;’ and he covered my 
face and nose with the wet handkerchief, forcing me 
back wards into a chair. 

I believe that I struggled, but only feebly; fora 
strange, delicious, enervating languor was stealing 
over me; I saw things mistily, but still with an un- 
derstanding mind, seeing, though unable to move 
hand or foot, that the invalid was bending over me, 
while Mrs. Ross was hastily placing the various arti- 
cles of jewelry in her pocket. 

I saw all that, but in a dreamy, untroubled way, 
for it seemed then to be not of the slightest conse- 
quence—not to concern me. Then I tave some rec- 
ollection of an intensely cold sensation, as of water 
being poured upon my face, while my next impres- 
sion is of hearing a closing door and the click of a 
lgck. 

How long I remained in that condition, I never 
knew; but by degrees I woke to a feeling of deadly 
nausea; My head swam, my temples throbbed, and 
everything I gazed upon was seen through a mist of 
dancing motes. But by degrees, thoughts of the 
present began to take the place of the dreamy imag- 
inings of the past. I started up and looked around, 
to find that I was still in the inner room; but the 
jewels—the cases—where was the invalid—where 
Mrs. Rss? Was it true, or was it some strange 
vision? It was impossible that I could have been 
duped like that. 

I ran to the door—fastened. The other door— 
locked on the outside. I darted across to the bell, 
but in doing so, caught my foot in the long table- 
cover, tripped and fell, dragging the cloth on to the 
carpet, and revealing the whole of the jewel-cases 
beneath the tabie, just as they had been hastily 
flang. 

I could not help it then, for my brain was confused, 
and stooping down, I took the cases one by one and 
opened them, in the fond hope that I had been de- 
ceived, and thet I should find the jewels safe; but, 
save one ring, which had escaped their notice, every- 
thing had been taken. 

I sat on the carpet for a few minutes, holding my 
throbbing head, and trying to recall the scene, but 
almost in vain, for it seemed as if a portion of my ex- 
istence had been wiped completely away. I was 
showing jewelry at one moment, the next it seemed 
that I was seated by the empty cases. I tried to 
clear my faculties, but in vain; and I should think 
quite half an hour had elapsed before, thoroughly 
awakened to the fact that I had been robbed, I rang | 
the bell. 

I had nearly arrived at the extent of my loss two or | 
three times, but only to have, as it were, a veil 
drawn over my seuses, just as if a relapse were com- 
ing on; and then mentally blind, I could do nothinz 
but rock myself to and fro, trying to get rid of the 
remains of the strange stupor in which 1 had been 
plunged. 

Before the waiter could ascend, I rang again. 

‘* Where are Mr. and Mrs. Ross?” I inquired. 

“ Went out in a brougham some time ago, sir; and 
your lunch is ready.” 

**My lunch!” I exclaimed. 

* Yes sir; the lunch they ordered for you.” 

**O, thank you!” I said quietly. ‘ I’ll ring again. 
Send my porter up in five minutes’ time.” 

The waiter did not seem surprised that the door 
was fastened on the outside—it bad not struck him 
then; but as soon as he had gone, 1 hastily repacked 
the empty morocco cases, and as soon as possible, 
made my way back into Bund street, and met the 
principal, 

‘* We were just getting uneasy, Mr. Willis, and go- 
ing to send alter you. What have they taken?” 

* Everything, sir,” I said, almost fiercely. 

“* What!” he exclaimed. 

I told all I knew, while he listened with blank 
amazement, 

Then followed a visit to Great Scotland Yard, and 
to Moore’s to find that Mr. and Mrs. Ross had not 
returned; while so impressed was the manager with 





idea of there having been any swindling transaction. 


their last bill without a murmur; their portmanteaus 
and boxes up-stairs were all in their rooms; and it 
was all a mistake—“ or something worse,” he added, 
with a dark look at me. 





That it was * something wore,” was very soon ev- 
ident, from the tubes and bottles, and a wine-glass 
containing a few drops of a limpid fluid, found to 
corroborate my story. But though tho instruments 
of the deception, even to a couple of respirators, lined 
with wet sponge, were found, the depredators had 
made their escape, and were never found; though I 
verily believe that if | had watched the lady-s» indlers 
in the various police courts, sooner or later I should 
have encountered the inter: sting Mrs. Roes. 

-I need hardly add, that after so heavy a loss, the 
firm never seemed to take thoroughly to heart the 
ideas of a junior partnership with respect to myself; 
while as to my brother assistants, they laug in 
their sleeves at my downfall; though, after all, Pcan- 
not see that I was much to blame, this not being by 
any means the first great jewel robbery. 


WOUNDED VANITY. 

A man is unpopular as a preacher; he endeavors 
to disseminate the notion that the clergyman of the 
next parish is unpopular too, and that the current 
reports about his church being over-crowded are 
gross exaggerations. A man has a very small prac- 
tice as a physician; he assures an inquiring stranger 
that Dr. Mimpson, who (everybody says) makes four- 
teen thousand a year, does not really make fourteen 
hundred. A man’s horses are always lame; he tells 
you malignantly that he knows privately that the 
fine pair which Smith drives in his drag, are very 
groggy, and require to be shod with leather. Now I 
do not mean to assert that there is any essential ma- 
lignity in a man’s feeling comfort, when obliged to 
come down himeelf, in the reflection that other men 
have had to come down too; and that after coming 
down he still stands on the same level with multi- 
tudes more. It isa natural thing to find a certain 
degree of consolation in such reflections. Notwith- 
standing what Milton says to the contrary, there is 
no doubt at all that “ fellowship in pain ” does ‘‘ di- 
vide smart.” If you were the only bald man in the 
world, or the only lame man, or the only man who 
had lost several teeth, you would find it much harder 
to resign your mind to your condition; in brief, to 
come down to it. There is real and substantial miti- 
gation of all human ills and mortifications in the 
sight of others as badly cff. To fall on the ice along 
with twenty more is no great matter, unless the 
physica] suffering be great. Tv be guillotined as one 
of fifty is not nearly so bad as to go allalone. To be 
beaten in a competition along with half a dozen very 
clever fellows mitigates your mortification. The 
poor fellow, plucked for his degree, is a little cheered 
up when he goes out for a walk with three other men 
who have been plucked along with him. 

Napoleon, standing before a picture:in which Alex- 
ander the Great was a figure, evinced a pleasing 
touch of nature when he said repeatedly, ‘Alexander 
was much smaller than me; much smaller.” The 
thing which I condemn is not that the man who has 
come down should look around with pleasure on his 
brethren in misfortune, but that the man who has 
come down should seek to pull down to his own level 
those whom he knows in his secret soul stand on a 
higher. What I condemn is envious and malignant 
detracition, with its train of willful misrepresenta- 
tions, sly innuendos, deprecating shrugs and nods. I 








She approached him, and again asked him to speak. 

She observed one eye nearly open, the other half 
closed, but his color as veua!, 
as another, thought that he still slept, but her lady- 
ship felt sure that he was gone—and so it proved. 
The Law Review, after relating all the circum stan es 


This servant, as w ll 


of the ca-e, says: ‘*‘ We have entered into this detail 
on account of the very remarkable circumstance of 
the dog’s instinct. It is quite clear that the poor an- 
imal was aware of the fatal change some time befure 
any observer of our own species could discover that 
the spirit of its master had passed from this world, 
Many stories have been told of such instinctive rense, 
but it bas never before, we believe, been estall shed 
on such irrefragable evidence as the facts above de- 
tailed constitute.” 
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We shall be pleased to oenelve communications from 
brethren in ali parts of the world.) 





A MASONIC INCIDENT. 

When the rebellion raged the fiercest, and men’s 
hearts were hardened t» the wretchedness ard mis- 
ery of war’s doings, it happened, one night, that on 
board of a Sound steawer, from New York to Boston, 
were about fitty soldiers, hungry and wounded, on 
furlough, hoping to reach home to die, or recover 
from irjuries received on the battle fields of Virginia 
and Mississippi. Tbe night was cold, dark and 
stormy. The sol fiers were on the deck where freight 
and baggage were piled, but without beds or shelter 
excepting their blankets. A distifiiguished Mason, a 
brother whose kind heart and generous disposition 
are well known, was on the boat, and saw the condi- 
tion of the men who had been fighting for the Union. 
He went to the captain of the steamer, and asked if 
the soldiers could not be allowed sleeping berths. 

“No,” was the answer. ‘‘The government will 
not pay transportation of that kind.” 

‘¢ Will you furnish the men berths if they are paid 
for?’”’ asked our masonic brother. 

“ Yes, gladly,” was the reply. 

“Do you know me?” asked the man. 

“ Yes, quite well. You are General WILLIAM SuT- 
TON, of Salem.” 

“Right. Now let tha soldiers have berths, and I'll 
pay for the same.” 

“They shall have them, general.” 

** But first give the men a good supper, and l’ilalso 
pay for that.” 

‘They shall have it.” 

*‘ And please do not mention my name in connec- 
tion with the matter ;’ for the general 1s as modest as 
he is good. 

The captain promised, but we fear that he did not 
keep his word, for atter General Sutton had seen 
that the grateful: soldiers were well ted, and then 
comfortably berthed, he retired to his state-room to 





hate to hear a man epeaking in terms of faint praise 
of another who has outstripped him in their common | 
profession, saying that he is “rather a clever lad,” 
that he “ really has some talent,” that he “ has-done | 
better than could be expected,” and the like. Very | 
contemptible is a method of depreciation which I! 
have often witnessed. It consists in asserting that 
Mr. A., whom everybody knows for a very ordinary 
man, is far superior to Mr. B., whom you are com- 
mending as a man of superior parts. I remember a 
| certain public meeting. Dr C. made a most brilliant 
and stirring speech; Dr. D. followed in a very dull 
‘one; Mr. E. next made a decent one. After the 
| meeting was over, the envious E. thought to take 
, down C., and cover his own coming down, by walking 
‘up to D., and in a very marked manner, in the pres- 
ence of Cc, congratulate D. on baving made the speech 
of the evening. O, that we could all learn to ac- 
knowledge with frankness and heartiness the merit 
that overtops us! 





| INSTINCTIVE SENSE OF THE DOG. 


The following story is told in Cassell’s “‘ Nataral 
History,’’ and affords any proof that the higher order 
of quadrupeds have reason, though they may be in- 
capable of reasoning: 

The late Mr. Justice Williams, whilst on a visit to 
Lord Brougham, felt a pain iu his chest, but did not 
mention it to his host. On his way through London 
he consulted his physician, who considered it of no 
grave importance. On reaching his seat in Suffolk, 
he was seemingly quite well, and went out daily to 
shoot. After a week or ten days he was somewhat 
indisposed; he went out, however, riding before 
breakfast, but did not dine at table, some visitors 
being there. Lady Williams left him pretty well in 
the drawing-room, and returned after dinner, but 
before the company retired from. table. She found 
him apparently well, and playing with her lap dog. 
She went again to the dining-room, and returned for 
the dog in three, or at most four minutes. No sooner 
did she open the door than the animal set up a loud 
bark, and rushed past her violently, barking and 
howling all the way. She asked her husband what 
ailed the dog, but received no answer. She repeated 
the question, and seeing him, as she thought, asleep, 
called his servant to see if his head was not too low. 











The servant said, “ No, he is sleeping comfortably.’ 


sleep. But sleep was dut of the question. The pas- 
sengers heard of the general’s kind acts, and they 
assembled near his room, and were determined to 
have him out; and they succeeded in so doing, The 
captain introduced the general, and they shook 
bands with him, and a jolly night they made of it; 


| and this we have called a masonic incident, and we 


wish we had more of them to record. The above, 
however, is only one act of goodness in the eventful 
| life of General William Sutton, of Salem, who will 
be much surprised when he sees it in priat. 





THE PHILADELPBIA PARADE.—The Philadelphia 
papers will never cease tu relate anecdotes of the 
Grand Knights Templar parade last June. Here is 
the latest one that we have noticed: 

‘“ When the Boston Encampment was passing 
down Chestnut street, on its way home, a ragged boy 
came running out of an alley, yelling at the top of 
his voice, ‘Cume, quick, Jimmy! Here comes the 
sojers!’ Jimmy, another rayged little fellow, rushed 
out to the street, and said, ‘Sojers, be d—d!l 
Them’s all gin’rals!’” 

Jimmy knew fine-looking men when he saw them. 








VITALITY OF FREEMASONRY.—Growth gradual, 
imperceptibie, but never interrupted, has given to 
Freemasvnry an inexhaustible store of force and vi- 
tality, and, like the primeval oak, it has every day 


‘struck its roots deeper and deeper into the ground, 


80 as to defy the storms and tempests of a thousand 
years. Its sap overflowed yesterday, and it will over- 
tlow to-morrow; and being founded on the purest 
principles of piety and virtue, it bas, more fortunate 
than ancient or modern empires, preserved inviolate 
in its bosom the three fundamental bases of society 
which render life val@able—the spirit of rational lib- 
erty, the spirit of mutual sympathy, and the spirit of 
true religion. 

Unity oF Spirit.—Notwithstanding we may dif- 
fer on many minor points of religion, politics and 
government, yet we find that it is not essential to in- 
trude them upon each other, in order to keep in 
the unity of the spirit of our ancient and venerable 
Order. 
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MEAN BUSINESS.— Cracking Masonic Lodges is 
he latest amusement of New York burglars. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SPIRIT OF HOME. 


BY GRACE H. HORR, 


Ones 


A beautiful spirit descended erewhile, 
The mien of an angel he bore; 

His wings were tipped in the Sea of Light, 
And heavenly robes he wore. 


And wisdom and love—but the love did exceed— 
Across his fair brow were beaming, 

And charity, trast and cheerful hope, 
From every feature gleaming. 


And anger, and hate,— ah how swiftly they fled, 
As he, in his beauty, drew near, 
Where he can be seen there is seldom found 

A doubt, or distrust, or fear. 


Ah! this, I exclaimed, is the Spirit of Home, 
I know by each tender feeling, 

By tones which are soft, and kindly acts, 
His presence at once revealing. 


He speeds on his mission, from castle to cot, 
To each, in his love, he will come; 

Ah, see that your doors are not closed to him, 
The beautiful Spirit of Home! 


¢ > 
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BEYOND “DESOLATION.” 
No, VI. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


We build a city in the wilderness—An interview with 
** Beauty "— And with ** The Beast.” 


ALL is stir and bustle on board the three schooners 
on the morning succeeding our return; for the 
looked- for fair weather has set in, and for the first 
time since her arrival, it is possible to work the 
beach. ‘*Up anchor!” is the cry, and we are soon 
gliding towards our new station near the point, with 
the Ripple and Adelaide in company. There is, of 
course, a high spirit of rivalry between the crews of 
the different vessels, for each is anxious to have their 
shanty first erected, and get the start of the others 
in the attack upon the sea-elephants. Some precau- 
tion is still necessary in beaching a boat, for the 
heavy breakers raised by the Norther have not en- 
tirely subsided. But beyond a cold immersion now 
and then, no harm is done; and the line of beach 
800n presents an animated appearance, dotted at in- 
tervals by the fleet of light craft, and thickly strewn 
with lumber and casks of provisions, as they are 
rafted and hauled ashore. The various parts of our 
house are ready for putting together, having been 
prepared at home before the vessel sailed. 

A site is selected for building, at a considerable dis- 
tance inland, so as to be somewhat protected under 
the lee of the high land, and yet sufficiently removed 
from it to avoid the danger and inconvenience from 
heavy snow drifts, should we find it necessary to 
winter here. We make beasts of burden of ourselves 
for the time being, snd transport the lumber on our 
shoulders to the spot. ptrong and willing hands 
make rapid progress with the building; an old sail is 
stretched over the roof, and a few buckets of tar, 
thickly laid on and thoroughly rubbed in, serves to 
complete the work. Our habitation lays no claim to 
architectural beauty; itis enough for us that it be 
warm and water-proof. 

Its interior arrangements are simple enough. A 
little room is divided off at one corner for the officers’ 
use, like a counting-room, or cflice; one end of the 
building is devoted to the bunks, or standing bed- 
places, and a few rudely constructed benches serve as 
seats and tables. A large cooking-stove warms the 
whole establishment, and thus our headquarters are 
ready for the campaign. Before night, the provis- 
ions are all rolled up and stowed in, and about “‘ The 
Woodlark’s Nest,” as we had already christened the 
place, the sea-beach has resumed its former wild and 
deserted aspect: the schooners have returned to their 
old anchorage in The Bight, and fourteen of us, with 
a similar number from each of the other vessels, are 
as thoroughly domiciled as if we had been natives, 
born ani bred here. : 

The Garrick, being a heavy ship, and riding by 
both anchors on an immense mooring-shackle, did 
not, of course, get under way; but we had seen her 
boat pass us in the morning, on her way to the 
wreck, and were able to distinguish the dumpy, un- 
graceful figure of Pr ctor at the steering-oar. Raw- 
lings was not with him, which we thought strange, to 
say the least. But, in addition tu the regular crew at 
the oars, an unknown man was seated in the bow of 
the boat. As the brig lay a mile or more below the 
spot which we had selected for a landing-place, they 
svon passed out of sight and hearing of us, and busied 
each with our own affairs, we had no communication 
with any one of the English Party for the day. 

While we were all assembled at supper, Fielding 
improved the occasion to lay down a few rules for 
our government, and especiaily impressed upon us 
the necessity of caution in our attacks upon the ele- 
phants. He was determined to have no wanton de- 
struction, or indiscriminate slaughter. At least 
nothing of the kind should be commenced by our 
party with his sanction. If our rivals could not be 
controlled, we mig!.t find it necessary to change our 
tactics. But so.important did he consider it that the 
fishing should be regulated so as t» economize it, 
that, for the present, he forbade any one to kill a 
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single animal, except under his eye, and by his 
orders. _ 

He appointed Dave Bryant and myself as petty 
officers, and authorized us to take up our quarters in 
the cabin, as he termed his small room, partitioned 
off from the rest. 

Fatigued as we all were with the exertions of the 
day, we were not slow to avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity to tarn in under a warm roof, with an un- 
wonted feeling of delight that we had no night-watch 
to stand on the wet, cheerless deck of the little 
schooner; and all was dark and quiet within the 
Nest at an early hour. The remains of the glowing 
fif@in the stove diffused a grateful warmth through 
the cosy little apartment, and the murmuring of the 
now gentle breaker on the shore, blending with the 
more distant voices of the penguins at the Rookery, 
fell soothingly upon our senses. 

1 was roused about midnight by Fielding, whom I 
found fully armed and equipped for a tramp. 

** Come, Joe,” said he, “let’s have a cruise down 
on the point, and see if we can’t kill enough before 
day, to make a day’s work for the rest.” 

I needed no second invitation, and within two 
minutes we were stepping briskly off in the night air, 
with our jackets buttoned up to the chin, each with 
a sharp lance across his shoulder, and a well-charged 
pipe in his mouth. We struck a bee-line for the 
water-side, and then coasted it down to the south- 
east, meeting now and then with a stout, glossy 
“young bull,” and quietly Jetting his life-blood out 
into the sand. Putting our mark upon them, in the 
form of a letter W, cut lightly into the blubber near 
the tail, with a butcher-knife, we passed onward, di- 
recting our eyes at the meeting-line of surface and 
shore; for the animal is rarely, if ever, seen outside 
the roller, but makes his first appearance suddenly, 
as his flippers strike the ground, and his muzzle and 
shoulders are lifted in bold relief above the foam and 
awash of the undertow. 

Very few were lying on the beach at this time, it 
being the habit of the animal to come ashore towards 
morning. About daybreak is usually considered the 
most favorable time in the twenty-four hours to be 
watching the beach. 

A fine specimen was slaughtered nearly under the 
bows of the Daphne, baving been hidden from sight 
by the casks and lumber until we were close upon 
him. The brig was now lying high and dry, a little 
inclined inshore, with tackles up over her hatchway, 
and nearly all her cargo landed. 

**T see no one moving on deck,” said Fielding. 
“They probably don’t consider it necessary to keep 
a regular watch, but I should suppose they would 
not desert her altogether, yet. There isa fine chance 
for plunder, especially, if, as I think, there is plenty 
of liquor among her stores.” 

* But where is their house?” I asked. 

* Probably they have built up hereaway,”’ he said, 
pointing in the direction of the Rookery; “ but we 
cannot see it against that dark background.’”’ 

** See, here is a boat hauled up just astern of the 
wreck.” 

“Yes; and I suppose from that circumstance that 
Captain Proctor and bis crew must still be on shore, 
as the brig’s boats were destroyed when she was 
wrecked.” 

‘Is that you, Mr. Fielding?” hailed a voice from 
the taffrail, as the figure of a man rose into view. 
**Come aboard!” 

* Captein McDodgal!” we both exclaimed. And 
in a moment we had climbed on deck, and were ex- 
changing hearty greetings with the fine old seaman. 
* Are you alone, in charge?” was the surprised 
inquiry of Mr. Fielding. 

“Not exactly, for my daughter is with me,” he 
said. ‘Captain Proctor is up at the house, and 
Mr. Martin with him. The rum was circulating 
freely, and as they are even more disagreeable in 
their cups than when sober, I chose to pass the night 
here. Come, let’s go below, where it is comfortable.” 

** And who is Mr. Martin?” 

* He is the second mate of the Garrick, who has 
been brought ashore to act as my lieutenant, much 
against my wishes, as I take him to be a creature of 
the captain’s, placed here as a spy and a mischiet- 
maker. He is going to keep Mr. Rawlings, the best 
sealer among us, and shipped expressly as ‘ beach- 
header,’ on board the barque, so he says.” 

**But are you and Rawlings obliged to submit to 
such an arrangement?”’ 

“T suppose so. Proctor says he is admiral and 
commander-in-chief of the expedition; will be an- 
swerable to the owners for his conduct, and all that 
sort of thing. He took his boat’s crew down on the 
Point, and killed elephants all the afternoon, in spite 
of remonstrance on my part; for unless some judg- 
ment is used about this business, it will soon be good 
for nothing to any of us. Says he is going to set all 
hands to killing in the morning, though there are 
more lying dead at this moment than we can skin 
and take care of for three or fuur days to come.” 

“TI must see him about that,” said Fielding. 
suppose he will listen to reason.”’ 

*“*T am not so sure that he will, even from you,” re- 
turned the captain. 
selfish man that I ever knew.” 

‘TI will have a talk with him before he turns his 
murderers to work; that is, if he is sober enough to 
talk to. By the way, how much liquor had you on 
buard the brig?” 

“Ten barrels,’ answered McDougal, ‘‘ and I fear 
we shall have trouble with it. Like fire, it is a very 
good servant, but a bad master. It would have been 
useful under proper regulation, but here, on the 
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beach, it will be next to impossible to control it.” 


‘ship. 


“He is the most unreasonably | 








Well, it does seem like a large-sized elephant on 
your Lands,” assented the young man. ‘I’m glad / 
haven’t got that quantity to take care of. Iff had,1 
should be tempted to dispose of it,” he added sig- 
nificantly. : 

The captain nodded with a look of Intelligence, and 
dropped the subject. We filled and lighted our pipes 
for a fresh start, McDougal requesting us to stop on 
our return up the beach in the morning, when le 
hoped his daughter would see us. 

“She would be delighted to meet you both,” he 
said, ‘‘ for she cin never forget her obligation on the 
morning of the shipwreck. Caroline is—” 

‘* Here, to make her acknowledgments in person,” 
said the musical voice, as she appeared, like a bright 
vision from her state-room, gliding with the step of 
@ practised sailor on the inclined deck, and extending 
a hand to each of us. ‘I amas pleased as I know 
my father is, to meet you again, and hope to see you 
often when we are settled at ‘ Daphne Cottage,’ as / 
shall call it, notwithstanding the captain has already 
christened it in a full bumper, ‘ Proctur Hail,’ in 
honor of himself.” 

“He is not likely to forget himself, on any occa- 
sion, judging from the little 1 have seen ot him,” 
said I, 

** By no means,” she replied. ‘‘ He can decline ego 
through all the changes, supplying even the voca- 
tive, which was wanting in our grammars.” 

‘ Pleasant company for a young lady,’’ observed 
Fielding. 

‘* Very. I know that he has a special regard for 
me, from the simple ‘tact that I amawoman. He 
did not fail to let it appear at our first interview. 
But no matter,” she added, as if fearing she had al- 
ready said too much, “ let him do what he pleases, so 
long as he does not attempt to separate me from 
father. I hope Dave Bryant is well?’’ she added, 
changing the theme. 

We said nothing of the scene between Proctor and 
Rawlings on board the Woodlark, though I meant 
she should know, all in good time, of the mate’s gal- 
lant championship of her honor. We took our leave 
of the young lady and her father, and sallied forth 
again into the darkness, We occasionally wet with 
a stout bull, which we killed and marked, but paid 
no heed to the young pups, which were quite numer- 
ous, but of little value, as respected the yield of oil to 
be obtained from them. When near the “ Main 
Yard,” (‘or the spar ot which mention has* been 
made, as well as everything else, either natural or 
artificial, that broke the monotony of the scene, soon 
became recognized by all on the beach as bearing 
geographical names; as the Galley, the Gulchway, 
the Wreck, the Rookery, the Pond, and the Barre)), 
we came upon the victims of Proctor’s massacre, to 
the number of perhaps two hundred, large and amall, 
mingled indiscriminately. With the characteristic 
selfishness of the man, which extended even to very 
small matters, they were all marked with the letter 
P, thus using his own initial rather than that of his 


“Tf he is going to play this game,” said Fielding, 
‘‘all the rest of us will have todo the same, in self- 
defence, as it were. We must pitch in wherever we 
can find them thickest. But it is rascally to murder 
all these little pups, when there are enough large 
ones to serve us all, if the fishing is properly man- 
aged, so as not to frighten them off from their favor- 
ite haunts. We shall see the effect of it even this 
merning. Very few elephants will ‘haul’ near this 
spot, and a few more grand attacks like this will 
drive them all over to the sou’ west beach.” 

Taking the back track along shore, we had made 
up about forty prizes before daylight, which we 
thought as many as we could secure that day, as 
they were scattered over a considerable extent of 
ground. We fell in with several marked with a P, 
which had been killed since we passed the spot on 
our way down, and quickening our ¢t-ps, we over- 
took two of the Ripple’s party, one of whom was 
Burdick, the leader. 

* Burdick, how do you mark your game?” was the 
first question of Fielding. 

“ P, for Pbaxton,” he replied. ‘ The ship’s name.” 

** But don’t you know that Proctor is marking his 
in the same way? He bas killed a young million 
of them down on the Point there, pups and all, and 
cut a P on them.” 

“The d—1] he has! Who'd ha’ thought of his us- 
ing hisown name? Jackson,” he added to his com- 
panion, ‘‘ you go back along the beach, and alter the 
mark of ours. Cut a tail to the P so as to make it an 
R; we'll use the name of the schooner.” 

Jackson left us to obey his orders, and we three 
struck into the Gulchway and followed it up a short 
distance, where we soon came upon further evidence 
of the Englishman’s wanton barbarity.. Very few 
bulls frequented this ravine, but it was a favorite 
resort of the little ones, who crept up here to revel in 
the stream of fresh water, and here we found more 
than a hundred young pups killed, and marked with 
the everlasting P. 

** There’s no danger that I'll ever use that mark 
again,” said Burdick, “ for I’m ashamed of it. This 
Proctor ought to be hunted cff the beach by a vigi- 
lance committee. He has come here to ruin the 
business.” 

‘* Let’s go up and see the man,” suggested Fielding, | 
* and reason with him.” 

* Well, lead on,” returned the other, “ though I 
can’t think there’s much reason in a man who will 
mur‘ter a hundred little pups that are not worth the 
skinning.”’ 

* Proctor Hall,” or, as I prefer to call it by Carrie 
McDougal’s name, ‘* Daphne Cottage,” was not very 





happily located, we thought, for a winter residence. 
It was built too near the basé of a steep bloff, just in 
the spot where whirling eddies would be likely to ac- 
cumulate a snow-drift of great depth, and was also 
nnpleasantly near to the deafening noise from the 
Rookery. All this, however, as we afterwards learn- 
ed, was due to the officious interference of Proctor, 
who had ordered it changed trom the original site 
selected by McDougal and Rawlings. The shanty 
was larger, however, and ita internal accommoda- 
tions better than those of the American ones. 

We found Alexander the Great just taking ‘his 
morning bitters, by way of “ tapering off.” His nat- 
ural agliness was intensified somewhat by the effect 
of bis potations the night before. Martin, a little, 
monkey-faced youth, who looked and acted as if 
ready to swear black was white at the bidding of the 
magnate, was more than half stupefied from the same 
cause. Fielding lost no time in idle parley, but came 
at once to the point. 

‘Captain Proctor, I take it those are your ele- 
phants down by the Main Yard, marked P?” 

* Yes,” growled the beauty. ‘“‘ What then?” 

“They were killed by you, I believe, or at least, 
under your own eye, and against the advice of Cap- 
tain McDougal?” . , 

Proctor was for a moment staggered by the audac- 
ity of his questioner, but recovering hiu.self, answer- 
ed, with a drunken stare: 

“* Yes, they were. What of it? What has the ad- 
vice of Captain McDougal to do with it, when J am 
ashore, myself?” 

‘*Sure enough,” put in Burdick. ‘“ Why has any 
one the presumption to live aud breathe at all, ex- 
cept yourself?” : 

‘*T am not accountable, I suppose, to anybody, for 
having killed some elephants,” roared Proctor, ex- 
citedly. “This is a highway, I believe! I am-not 
trespassing! I have as good a right as you or any- 
body else! 1’m able to maintain it, too!” he contin- 
ued, rising unsteadily on his feet in a frenzy of 
drunken wrath. 

But the young man was not to be daunted by this 
display of bravado. 

‘No one wishes to dispute your equal right, Cap- 
tain Proctor,” he went on, ‘only to remonstrate 
against a course that will injure your own interests, 
in the long run, as well as ours. Captain McDougal 
well knows how necessary it is to work carefully 
with these animals, if we would have the business 
profitable through the season. He and I, and Mr. 
Burdick intended to bind ourselves by a mutual 
agreement, to kill a limited number each night, as 
many as we could take care of next day, and to do it 
carefully and quietly, so as not to drive the rest 
away; also not to kill these helpless little pups, while 
there are enough large ones to give all of us a good 
voyage. This is striking at the very root of the 
business.” 

“Ts that all you have to say? Well, I shall kill 
what I please! I'll kill it when I please, and in what 
manner I please! I’m not to be dictated to by a 
couple of boys! and as for McDougal—Captain Mc- 
Dougal, forsooth! J’l/ teach him who’s captain here! 
him and his doll of a daughter, too—eh, Mr. 
Martin?” ; 

‘If you will not hear to reason, then,” said Fiel1- 
ing, “‘nor abide by any agreement, we shall all be 
obliged to go abead and work against each other. 
But the beach will be worke1 out before the season 
is half up, and the animals will be killed faster than 
they can be taken care of, and thus many of them 
will be no benefit to any one.” 

‘What are you going to do with all those little 
pups you killed in the Gulchway?” demanded Bur- 
dick. ‘ Not to make oil of them, surely, for there’s 
nothing in them but milk.” 

‘*None of your business! 1°’ll do what I please 
with ’em, if my mark ison ’em! i killed ’em my- 
self, 7, Aleck Proctor! Who are you, anyhow?” be 
sneered. 

‘* Who am I, you want to know?” said the young 
mar. ‘* My name’s Burdick, mate of the schooner 
Ripple, of New London, and I can take the starch 
out of you in five minutes, if you were a dozen Aleck 
Proctors. I’ll hold you responsible for every pup 
that’s killed on this beach, and if there’s no other 
satisfaction to be got, I’ll take it out of your hide!” 

“Go out of my premises, sir! An Englishman’s 
house is his castle!’’ 

**1°ll knock spots out of you, if you kill any more 
pups, you and your little satellite there, M/r. Martin! 
I’d wipe bim off the face of the earth, with one clip! 
I know McDougal’s men wont kill ’em without or- 
ders from one of you two.” 

“There. Come away, Burdick,” said Fielding. 
‘* We’re only wasting words.” 

‘* J know I was a fool to get excited,” he answered, 
after we got outside, ‘ but l’ve said it, and I’ll make 
my words good. Let him try to bully me, if he thinks 
it will pay.” 

_ A Russtan EXAMPLE —It is related of Muravieff, 
the famous Russian general, that once when in com- 
mand of a camp, having discovered an alarming dim- 
inution in bis candles, and having detected thirteen 
Cossacks in the act of stealing them, he adopted 4 
novel method of curing their thieving propen-ity, 
At nightfall the Cossacks were ranged in front of the 





| general’s tent, stripped stark naked, compelled to 


stand erect with their heads thrown back, and obliged 
to use their mouths for candlesticks. By the glare 
of the lighted candles so heli, the general and his 


| staff indulged in their grog, and the whole army was 


permitted to see the ladicrous eight, and chaff the 
poor candlesticks. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


LOVE LYRIC. 


When eyes are lustrous, 
And locks are clust'rous, 
And teeth are pearly, and cheeks are pink, 
O, the limitless lot 
Of ecstatical rot, 
A fellow gets writing, you'd scarcely think! 





When lips are smiling, 
And looks beguiling, 
When croquet’s in season, and moonlight walks, 
May the critics pardon— 
Nor heaven be hard on— 
The terrible nonsense a fellow talks! 


A Uincinnati paper records the passage through 
that city of apair of shoes that it at first supposed 
were intended as a double tenement for the famous 
old woman who used one for a habitation. Inquiry 
proved that they were intended for a young Ken- 
tucky gentleman, who tips the scales at six hundred 
and fifty pounds. The dimensions of the shces as 
given by this paper are too extravagant to receive 
any credit. 

The workmen in overhauling the old fort at St. 
Augustine, Fla., recently, discovered several subter- 
ranean cells, each of which contained a long iron up- 
right box, and a human skeleton in irons. It is 
supposed that these were refractory Spanish soldiers, 
or perhaps prisoners of war, who were incarcerated 
in these sweat-boxes and left there to die, hundreds 
of years ago. 

Jersey is famed for its mosquitoes, but one town, 
name not given, bas taken a census, and finds to its 
shame that it can muster but four, and these are 
monopolized by two citizens. Early measures will 
be taken to have this town set off from New Jersey 
and annexed to the United States. 


A Paris rogue while chaffering in a store abstract- 
ed a pair of silk stockings. The clerk perceived it, 
and when he was going out complaining of the Ligh 
prices, called out, ‘‘ I cannot let you have those stock- 
ings so cheap.” The thief calmly laid them on the 
counter, saying, ‘‘ Very well, I cannot take them at 
a higher price,”’ and quickly departed. 

The splendid southern portal of Cologne Cathedral 
is now completed. It is ornamented with 107 statues, 
38 of which are life-size, and 8 reliefs representing 
the passion of our Saviour. These have all been com- 
posed and executed by Prof. Mohr, who of all. Ger- 
man sculptors has perhaps shown the greatest 
capacity for entering into the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. a 

Some of the charitable institutions of England have 
hit on @ new way to replenish their treasuries. One 
of the members of the royal! family is engaged to hold 
the saucer, and any person who can make up a 
purse of money to give, is allowed to bring it and re- 
ceive a gracious bow from the princely patron. 


Eugene, Oregon, hasan ordinance for the punish- 
ment of any person “‘ lying drunk across the side- 
walk.’’ A man was recently arrested for the offence, 
but was discharged by the intelligent magistrate 
because the testimony went to show that he was lying 
along the skiewalk in a longitudiyal direction. 


A Kentucky clergyman who had been for some time 
settled in one place, and having a call to a new 
church, and a goodly stock of sermons, was looking 
forward to a year or two of ease, went to a closet where 
he had kept his once-used manuscripts, and tound to 
his dismay that some one had been making light of 
his work. Several scores had been used to kindle 
fires. 

An English cockney at the Falls of Niagara, when 
asked how he liked the Falls, replied: “ They’re’an- 
some—quite 80; but they don’t quite hanser my ex- 
pectations; besides, I got vetted, and lost me ’at. I 
prefer to look at ’em in an hingraving, in ’ot weath- 
er, and in the ’ouse.” 


A $20,000,000 mortgage was recently entered in the 
recorder’s office, in Erie, Pa. It represents the larg- 
est sum recorded there. The mortgage is that of the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, in trust, to Wistar 
Morris and Joseph Bacon, of Philadelphia, and its 
object is the raising of.a loan tor the purpose of build- 
ing a double track from Erie to Philadelphia. 

The total vintage of California in 1867 was nearly 
4,000 000 gallons, besides “brandy to the amount of 
200,000 gallons. The total number of vines planted 
at that time in the State was 20,975,040. When the 
Vines uow planted come to bear, it is thought the 
vintage will nearly double these figures; and they 
are sufficient to show that California promises to be 
the largest wine-producing State in the Union. 











Marriages. 


In this city,by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. John Marr, of 
Taunton, and Miss Eleanor M. Macomber, of Boston. 

At New York, by Rev. Mr. Gaylord, Capt. George L. 
Norton and Mrs. Isabel Freeman, of Boston 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. White, Mr. Charles E. 
Stevens ang Miss Sarah M. Lane. 


; Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. John Ridgway, 56; Mrs. Katie A. 
iy Miss Minna Kastburn, 20; John C. Hayden, 


At Quincy, Aug. 5, Stella Robin, daughter of Earl and 
Josephine J. Mari le. four months. 

At Brookline. Miss Mehitable Brient, 70. 

At Medford, Mr, Isaac H. Haskins. 66. 

At Bra itord, N. IL, Mr. John Remick, of Cambridge, 51. 

At Salem, Mr. Joseph Barnes, 72; Mr. Ezra Upton, 74. 




















Auch im Kittle. 


Something that should be abated—Mutilated hand- 
organ grinders. ; 
It is reported that the Empress Eugenie is to visit 
Saratoga next summer. 
Ten francs a head will be charged to passengers 
going through the Suez Canal. 
Hog cholera is beginning to work a great deal of 
mischief in Indiana. 
. The Viceroy of Egypt has ordered three new pal- 
aces for his expected guests, one at the Pyramids, 
The locusts at the West travel in divisions of a mile 
long and half a mile thick. 

Valparaiso is much disturbed at an astronomer’s 
prediction of three earthquakes. 

Mickey Free, the walkist, recently died of delirium 
tremens. a; 

The Erie railroad is to be illuminated to prevent 
ghosts from putting in an appearance. 

A rattlesnake bit Mrs. Glinn, of Wood, Wis., but 
she and two quarts of whiskey were too much for it. 

The cushions of the New York horse-cars commu- 
nicate the finest possible cases of small-pox. 

Indiana is about to receive an invoice of eight hun- 
dred Chinese railroad laborers. 

Some fine plumbago mines near Raleigh, North 
Carolina, are about to be worked. 

Glittering folly— Wearing diamond rings to church. 

The Waltham schoolteacher, who badly whipped 
a boy, has resigned. 

There are loud calls for Mejor Jones to execute the 
law in selling liquor. 

China spends forty million dollars per annum for 
opium. 

It is complained that the Saratoga potatoes are too 
thin. 

Richmond people complain of the negro prayer 
meetings as a nuisance. 

Haytien money is looking up. Five d«llars of cur- 
rency are now worth a cent in gold. 

A man in Patterson had his child baptized, got 
drunk, beat his wite, and died all on the same day. 

Lynn, Mass., refuses to introduce pure water. 

Mr. Gilmore has gone to Europe for three 

months. 

Some of the State constables are notorious smellers, 
and some are mean fellers. 











PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 
ADE entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
etc. ; free from danger; a child can work them. Sent free 
with instructions for $1.00. 


Address 


* 
WALTER HOLT, 
33—3m 


102 Nassau St., New York. 


O’KEEFE’S 


TARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE, 





liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 


riety for the past three years, now offer it to the public 
asa Fine and Valuable acquis.tion for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce. except that grown 
und:r glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. 1t turms very 
large. solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders tor 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
and True at their establishment. 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 


32—6m. 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $1. Address 


W.T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 








27-ly. Waterford, New York. 
Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of &30 

per week and expenses, or allow a large cominis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3m. 


To Purchasers of Music. 


You are constantly buying New Music, and 
paying from 35 to 40 cents for every piece you 
get. This is throwing away money when you 
can get ten times as much music for the same 
plice by subscribing to 


Peters’s Musical Monthly. 


It isa mammoth monthly of forty-eight pages, 
devo-ed entirely to Music, giving all the latest 
and best Songs and Pieces of Will S. Hays, 
Thomas, Keller, Bishop, Kinkel, Pacher, 
Becht, and other popular writers. 


Pieces for 30 Cents. 


Each number contains about Four Dollars’ 
worth of New Music, and all we ask for this 
valuable work is 30 cents per copy; $1 50 for 
six months, or $3 per year. Send for a sample 
copy, and see for yourself. 


Extraordinary Inducement. 


Believing our Magazine to be invaluable to 
every lover of music, and for the pare of 
giving every one an opportunity of secing it, 
we will send Volume III, from January to 
June, 1869, on rece’ ptof One Dollar. It con- 
tains at least Twenty-five Dollar's worth of 
New Music. 


Music Sent by Mail Free 


of Postage on receipt of the marked price; and 
we make it a rule to fill all orders, no matter 
how small, completely, and with despatch. 
Dealers. Teachers, and Schools supplied at the 
lowest possible rates. 


J.L, PETERS, P. O. Box 5429. 
198 Broadway, New York. 


j3l—lam 6m. 
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Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 


N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 


Order immediately of 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS, 


0G" ALL SUFFERERS 


From Pulmonary Diseases, Nervous Debility, Female 
Weaknesses, or Chronic Disorders cf any na- 
ture,and all whose Vital Forces are de- 
pressed, rendering necessary @ 


NERVOUS TONIC AND INVIGORATOR, 
are earnestly recommended to use 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


THE SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPTION! 


Nervous end General Debility, Bronchitis. Asth- 
ma, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Wasting, Sorofula, 
Loss of Strona? Flesh and Apps ite, Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion, Impurities of 
the Blood, Female Complaints, 
Chronic Diarrhoea, Maladies 
of Chiidren, ete., ete. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every city, town 
and village throughout the States and Canadas. Prices: 
Sl and K per bottle. Three large, or Six small, RS. 

Circulars, Information and Advice Free. 


J. WINCHESTER & Co., Pregriters, 
36 John Street, New York. 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 


Having obtained an extensive and wide-spread sale for 
our **CENTURY ” brand of Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco, 
we desire to announce that we shall not pack daily $100 
in the small tin foil papers after this date, July Ist, 1869, 
its merits being so favorably recognized that this induce- 
ment is no longer necessary. ‘To avoid misapprehension, 
however, we would add that we shall continue to gk 
orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes in our ** YAC#T 
CLUB” and ** EUREKA ” brandsof Smoking Tobacco. 

The * YACHT CLUB” is devoid of Nicutine, and 
cannot injure the health, and is especially recommended 
to people of sedentary occupations or nervous constitu- 
tions. Lhe trade are invited to send for circulars, 

P. LORILLARD, New York. 
AG DR. HERO’S SCHOCL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES are advantages to be found in no other school 
R Send for 








in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. 
circular to Dr. J. HERO, Westburo’, Mass. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


VOR ZION'S HERALD to Jan. Ist, 1870. A first- 
class illustrated Religious Journal of 16 pages. 200 
Contributors; 5 Editors. ‘The cheapest paperin the land. 
$2.50 a year in advance. Specimen copies free. E. 
WINSLOW, Publisher, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 


810.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 


Agents to sell the Homk SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDS, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$9 A Day forall. Address A. J. FULLAM,N. Y. 


MPLOYMENT thot pays. For particulars, address 
4M.8S. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


GENTS Wanted.—A new 

and wonderful invention, 
winds up likea clock, kills rats, 
gophers. squirrels, mice, etc., 
throws them away and sets it- 
self quick asits nameindicates. 
One trap and terms to agents 
sent by express on_ receipt of 
one dollar. Address LIGHTNING = 
TRAP Co., 95 Mercer Street, New York. 


WA TED A E T TO SELL THE 

AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The simples, cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNISTING - 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, AGENTS, socts,cvcrywnere 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV-+ 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
‘this machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pav 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch ** Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from 875 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Add'ess SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, Pa., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured 


(ye0.P Rowet. § © 


ADVERTISING | 
































AGENTS, 


AQ Pax RouXY. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORE, 


OR THE 
“ UNDER-WORLD " OF THE GREAT CITY. 

The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
York society unmasked. “ Ihe Aristocracy."' “ Women 
of Pleasure,"* ** Married women," and all classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Address at once, 
oe tow York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New York. 

t 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the foyowing bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original egy Stn and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by past poet-pane for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Mutray.—Tar GoLp 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tnue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL LaRroon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIAnca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HErr,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLaAcKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe OvuTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymriA,by Francis A. Durivage.—fne Licgnt-KEEPER'S 
PRize,by Major F C. Hunter.—TuHe SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PiRATE SMUGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tue CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —PoPr- 
LAR REACH, by M 'T. Caldor.—Tue GirsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. JH. Robinson.—tne Councit oF TWELVE, by John 
&. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb. Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by_Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
(HE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, ey, Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—fHE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.--THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by oy Harewood Leech.—Orrna 8 HU8- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED cAeaey Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Ki1NAn's CURSE, by dane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FOREST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—KosaLTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuk OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE Man OF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. b.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S Kaymond.—THk OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—t ue Secret.by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Si FY ty SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence —(He Deatu-lovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Sry, by Francis A. Dari- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THe RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM FP EV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F, Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G"PoTTER, by Matthew 8. 

inton.—Sirk_ RAsHLeicn’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage. -THeE VisconTl. by Austin C. Burdick.—Tugs Kine 
OF THE Ska, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W Hite HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—1VAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION‘'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE Skea LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.— THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—T'nHe HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, 7 Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.-— le 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b enry P_ Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmonpb, by Darius tobb.—Tae REBEL Spy, pepe. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNkKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, Yy Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tug Russian GuArpDs- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg FROM DEata, 
by M.'T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—Tue LApy |MoGEN,by Prof. J. H. ingraham.—1 HE 'TEXx- 
AN BkAVy, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE HiGHwayMan, 
bv Lieutenant Murray.—Tuk Countess. by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—UHE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGH CapEkt, by Francis A. Durivage.—'1 HE ARMORER OF 
TYRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GirsSEY's REVENGE, by 
Edwin 8. Scudder. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OP FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
general-titie. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLg, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe WuHitE Rover, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER LELAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by _ Ben: Perley Poore, 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—rHE Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. ll.—THe Youne Pronger, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THe DUCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS ‘MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-HERkN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—TuHse VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntiine. 

No. 17.—THE K1NnG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. : 
No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No, 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No, 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—‘l1p, by Charles Cut‘<cfiel 

No, 26.—TuHe FENIANS, by J. W. ener: 

No, 27.—THE UCEAN SPECTRES.by Harry Hazelton, 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILs,by William H. Bushnell. 
No, 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No, 30.—SCYkv8 THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—1He FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA,by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BAkon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—Rev GOLD, by Miss Cami:la Willian. 

No. 37.—Vikoqua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIKESS OF T'OULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK AbDvER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk..W ARBURTON 'SGHOST.by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THe BAUER MURvER. by 8S. C. lrescott. 
No.42.—AnN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARLOF PANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CamILLeE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZucLeika, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—ReD RUPERT, bw Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.-el' HE FOUNDLING, by Perley l’arker. 
No.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS KEY, by 
No. 51.—CokRinne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. * 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL ScorrT. by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGrk, by F. A: Durivage. 

No. 51.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.~TH& WOLF AT THE J)voR, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WHITE WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—REp HAnD, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THE YounG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington, 
No. 63.—A Lost Lure, by William H. bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF Fate, by Arthur L. M eserve. 
No. 65.—THE BRIDE oY Paxis, by Francis A. Durivage. 

0. 66.—THE Hkro OF Tot LON, by Francis A. Durivage, 
No. 67.—Tue DwWarF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell, 

No. 68.—HAckK, THE TRAILEK, by Wm. H Bushnell. 
No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardman, 
No. 70.—Tue Roman Banvit, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Zen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pre.isuers, 
63 Congress St., Buston, Mass 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
* LOVE’S SIMILES. 


BY 8S. H. HOWARD. 


My lassie’s eyes are deepest blue, 
Like yonder lake that gems the valley, 
Whore ever shifting, chanying hue 
Doth with them coincide and tally. 
Its liquid depth doth sparkling glance, 
When Sol high up above is blinking, 
But not so bright as when, askance, 
She shook a glance at me, I'm thinking. 


My lassie’s smile is like a lake, 

When wanton airs go skipping o'er it, 
And falling soft, the ripples break 

Upon the beach that lies before it. 
E’en 80 the dimples on her face, 

When mirthfully her lips brim over, 
Seem then to start, and then to chase, 

And like a jolly breeze, skim over. 


How gracefully the lake doth curve, 
Along each point and shady hollow, 
Where'er the bank its course doth swerve; 
How easy gliding it doth follow. 
But there's a free and flowing charm, 
An easier gliding, graceful motion, 
About the lass that on my arm 
Doth sometimes lean,!I have a notion. 





Our Young Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


JAMIE’S “JOB.” 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 

HERE is nothing in the 
house to eat, Jamie,” 
said his mother, putting 
a piece of bread into his 
hand. “And poor little 
Chrissie needs wine and 
delicacies, as the doctor 
says!" 

And Jamie’s mother, 
who was usually brave 
and hopefal, through all 
her trials, dropped her 
face into her hands, and 
Jamie saw’ the tears 
trickle through her fia- 
gers. 

Hia heart swelled al- 
most to bursting, and 
tears gathered in hisown 

: =“. Ae eyes. Pcor little Jamie! 
small as he wes, he was “all the man his mother 
had to take care of per, now,” as he had informed 
her ouly the day before; and now, brave and willing 
as he was, he could not help her, for what could a 
little boy o1 ly six years old do? 

His father had died six months before, and he, and 
his mother, and his sister Chrissie, two years older 
than he, were all alone in the world. Jamie brush- 
ed the tears out of his eyes as fast as they gathered, 
for he wouldn’t have had his mother see them for the 
world, and besides, it wasn’t manly to cry, and put- 
ting his hands down deep in his trowsers pockets, he 
sat down on the doorstep, and meditated. 

Just then Patsy D lan, an Irish boy who liveda 
little further up the roal, went by, whistling 
cheerily. 

*“* Where are you going, Patsy?” called Jamie. 

He had mae Patsy’s acquaintance by speaking to 
him as he went by, long before, and he had taken a 
great fancy to his cheery, honest tace. 


“T’'m goin’ to geta job,” returned Patsy, and went | 


on briskly, tou full of business to stop for further 
parley. 

To getajob! Jamie knew very well what that 
meant. Patsy, a tall, strong, active boy, twice as old 
as he, was always finding something to do to earn 
money. 

“ Why can’t I get a job?” said Jamie to himself. 
And he ran for his hat, and was soon running swiftly 
down the road, behind Patsy D vlan. 

He had not a very clear idea in his mind of what 
he was going tu find to do, but he determined tw fol- 
low Patsy, and see what he did. Patsy +t pped at 
the village store, and so Jamie stopped there, too. 

Two or three men were reading a notice that was 
posted up beside the store door, and Patsy, who was 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, and liked to know the 
news of the day, read italso. But it did not seem 
to have any connection wit a “‘ job,’’ which was now 
the sole object he had in view, for he turfied away 
from it very soon. And then Jamie walked up and 
read it;—you may be sure Jamie could read as well 
as if he were sixteen instead of six. 

He didn’t feel even as much interested in it as 


Patsy seemed to be, though it created quite an ex- | 


citement in the group collected around it. It was 
headed ‘‘ Lost,” in great staring letters, and was an 
advertisement of a pocket-book lost by Squire War- 
ner, the richest man ia the town. It contained five 
thousand dollars in meney—a sum that it made 
Jamie’s eyes open very wide to think of—besides 
some very valuable papere,and Squire Warner offered 
five hundred dullars reward to any one who should 
return it to him. 

What a happy man Squire Warner must be, Jamie 
thought, to be so rich! But not so happy as he 
would be if he coulJ earn five dollars! 


“What do you want, my man?” asked the store- 
keeper, coming out just then, and noticing Jamie's 
eager face. 

“I was looking for a jb,” said Jamie; be bad 
heard Patsy D.lan say that, and he thought it 
sounded very grand and manly. 

O how the storekeeper laughed, and all the men 
who were standing about joined him. J4mie, burn- 
ing with indignation, walked «ff to the end of the 
piazza, where Patsy Dilan was talking with a man 
who had just driven up in a wagon. It was Mr. 
Meacham, the man who carried on Squire Warner's 
farm, and Jamie, listening eagerly to his conversation 
with Patsy, soon understood that he wanted to hire 
two or three boys to pick currants to send to market 
the next day. Ose cent a box he was to pay them. 

It don’t be much of a job,” said Patsy, contempt- 
uously, ‘ but as there don’t seem to beanythin’ else, 
1 guess I'll be afther goin’?” 

“O can’t I go? Wont you hire me, too, sir?” cried 
Jamie, fairly trembling with eagerness. 

“Why, my little tellow, how many currants do you 
think yon could pick? About a box a day?” 

“fT @ul pick a good many boxes,” answered 
Jamie, stuutly. 

* Sure it wouldn’t be anybody’s loss but kis own 
if he didn’t pick bmt the one box,” said Patsy, who 
was anxious to say a good word for Jamie. 

“ Well, jump into the wagon if you want to go,” 
said the farmer, good-naturedly, and the next mo- 
ment Jamie was sitting between Patsy and the 
farmer in the wagon, teeling as if his turtune was 
made. 

They drove through the village, and very soon Mr. 
Meacham had added to his stock of currant-pickers 
two boys of about Patsy’s age. Then they drove to 
Squire Warner’s, and the boys sat to work on the 
loaded currant-bushes at once, Jamie the most eager 
and industrious of the whole. The spot that he chose 
for himself was where a row of currant-bushes ran 
alung beside the stone wall, and he was furtunate in 
his selection, fur the currants were larger there 
than anywhere else, and he picked three bi xes full, 
all nice and cl:an, not a single leaf among them, be- 
tore he stopped to take breath. I don’t know wheth- 
er he would have stupped then, if a queer rustling 
in the grass behind him had not attracted his atten- 
tion. He turned around, and there was a little 
fawn-colored animal, looking something like a dog, 
with very bright, tlack eyes, looking very shyly at 
him. Jamie was a country-bred boy, and he knew 
at once that it was a woodcbuck, but it seemed to 
him that he had never seen quite so pretty a one, 
and he thoughtit would be fine tun if he could catch 
it. At the tirst step he took towards it, the wood- 
chuck darted off like the wind, but casting a shy, 
keen little glance back at Jawie. It ran straight to 
the stone wall, and disappeared under it, only a few 
rods from the spot where Jamie had been picking 
currauts. Jamie pursued him, his currants quite 
forgotten ; one idea doesn’t last long in a six-year-old 
brain, even as good a one as J amie’s, 

Of course there was nothing to be seen of the wood- 
chuck when Jamie reached the wall, but an opening 
in the ground was plainly to be seen, though shel- 
tered by a projecting stone of the wall. Jamie put 
bis hand into it as faras be could reach; be didn’t 


bite or not. 
hand fell, instead, on something that felt smooth and 
hard, like a book. He drew it out—a great pocket- 
book, worn and nibbled at the edges. Jamie opened 
it, and then uttered a cry of joy that brought Patsy 
to his side. He could not believe his great good 
fortune for a moment, though there was Squire 
Warner’s name written plainly in the inside of the 





pocket-bouk, aed there was a great roll of bills all 
safe and uubarmed! 

You may be sure he wasn’t long in carrying it to 
Sqiire Warner, aud he was as much surprised and 
| almost as much delighted as Jamie. 
| ed that be had paid a man some money from it at 
| the gate, near the stone wall, on the morning when 
| he had missed it, and the woudchuck, or some mew- 

ber of his tamily, Lad carried it into the hole. Jamie 
| felt very gratetul tothe wooichuck for attracting his 
| attention, and Squire Warner promised bim that 

nobody should ever disturb that weodchuck family, 

though they should eat all the vegetables in the gar- 
‘den. In less than two hours frum the time he lett 
home, Jamie was going b.ck with tive hundred dol- 
lars in bills tightly clenched in his small fist! 

‘*Share it’s a good job ye were afther gettin’!” 
said Patsy Dolan. 





THE PRINCE AND THE ACTRESS. 


The announcement of the approaching recogni- 
; tion by the imperial family of Austria of the mar- 
riage of Duke Louis ot Bavaria with the beautiful 
Mile. Mendel, the actress, of Augsburg, has given a 
new aim to the theatrical ambition of the ladies ot the 
Paris boards. The visit about to be made by the 
Empress Elizabeth to the beautiitul. castle of Lake 
Stahnberg, where the newly-married couple reside, 
has become the talk of every foyer dartiste in 
Europe. They say in the cou/isses here that her 
; Austrian Majesty was the great promoter of the mar- 
riage, the story connected with her brother’s love 
_ and courtship being romantic enough to excite the 
| strongest interest in her kind and womanly heart, 
| and make it forgettal of ail distinction of rank, where 
| an equal share of love and delicacy had been dis- 
| played by both the lovers. Miss Mendel, who had 
preserved her reputation unsuliied amid all the perils 
and temptations of theatrical life, is considered as 
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| the most lovely woman in Germany, her beauty be- 
ing of the true German type, of the peculiar fair- 
ness beheld in no other country—golden hair in soft, 
| Silky mass, without the smallest tinge of auburn— 
} pure gold—unburnished; a complexion delicate as 
the inner petals of the Bengal rose—pale pink, 
| scarcely ever seen in nature, and almost impossible 
to produce by artificial means; lips of deep carna- 
tion; teeth small and exquisitely white, and eve- 
| brows of the darkest brown with eyes of the deepest 
blue. All this made such an impression on the 
heart of Duke Louis, that from the moment be first 
bebeld her at the Munich theatre he vowed himeelf 
to the worship of this one idol. But Mile. Mendel 
was valiant in defence of ber reputation, and aware 
of the responsibility incurred by the posression of 
great talent, she resisted every overture, even that of 
marriage on the part of the duke, well knowing that 
it was out of bis power to centract any alliance of the 
kind, as much was expected of him by his family. 
At that time Mile. Mendel was in the habit of wear- 
ing a velvet collar with a clasp ornamented by asin- 
gle pearl of great valne, which had been presented 
to her by the king of Saxony, and in order to qnell 
all hope of success in the bosom of her royal admirer, 
she declared to him one day that she had madea 
vow to bestow ber heart and band on bim alone who 
could match this single pearl with as many others as 
would torm the whole necklace. 
was made langhingly, for the fair creature knew well 
enough the cuke, living fully up to bis income, 
which was but mediocre for his rank, could never 
accomplish this Herculean task, and she laughei 
more merrily still when she beheld the disconsolate 
expression of his countenance at the announcement 
she had made. But soon atterwa-ds she heard that 
the duke had scld bis horses and breken up his es- 
tablishment—gone to live in the strictest retirement 
in asmall cottage belonging to his brother’s park. 
That very night, when about to place the velvet 
band upon her neck, she found, to ber great surprise, 
that a second pearl bad been added to the clasp. 
She knew well enough whence it came. and smiled 
sadly at the loss of labor she felt sure that Duke 
Louis was incurring for love’s sake. By degrees the 
velvet band became covered with pearls, all of them 
as fine as the one bestowed by the King of Saxony, 
until one evening great was the rumor in Augsburg. 
The fair Mendel had been robbed; while on the 
stage, divested of all ornament in the prison scene, 
as Bettina von Armstedt, ber dressing- room had been 
entered, and the velvet collar with its row of price- 
leas pearls had disappeared from the toilet-table. 
The event was so terrible, ber nerves so shaken, that 
in spite of the adsurance of the chief police magis- 
trate, who happened to be in the theatre at the mo- 
tment, that he was sure to find the thief in a very 
short time, for he had tbe clue already, poor Mile. 
Mendel was so overcome by griet that her memory 
failed her entirely, s> that on returning to the stage 
not a word could she remember of her part! The 
audience waited for some time in astonishment at 
the silence naintained by the actress; the actress 
gazed at the audience in piteous embarrassment, un- 
til, by a sudden inspiration,and almost mechanically, 
indeed, she remembered that she had the rehearsal 





stop to think, in his eagerness, whetber woodchucks © 
He didn’t reach the woodcbuck; his | 


He remember- | 


copy of the play in the pocket of ber apron. She 
drew it furth without hesitation, and began to read 
from it with the greatest self-possession imaginable. 
At first the audience knew not whether to laugh or 
be angry, but presently memory, pathos, forgetful- 
ness of all but her art had returned to Mile. Men- 
del, and in the utterance of one of the most impas- 
sioned sentiments of her speech, she flung the re- 
hearsal copy to the orchestra, and went on with her 
part without pause or besitation. The applause of 
the audience was so tremendous that one of the wit- 
nesses of the scene has toli us that the monster 
, Chandelier in the centre of the roof swung to and fro 
| with the vibration. But on her return to her dress- 
ing-room the excitement proved too much, and she 

fainted away. On coming back to consciousness it 
| was to find Duke Louis at her feet, and the head 
| commissaire standing by her side, bidding her take 
' courage, for the pearls had been found. 

“Where are they?’ exclaimed she. 
sure that pone are missing? 
stolen?” ‘ 

Duke Louis then clasped round her neck the string 
of pearls, complete at last, no longer sewn on the vel- 
vet band, but strung with symmetry, and fastened 
with a diamond clasp. 

What more could be done by the devoted lover? 
He had spared neither pains nor sacritice,to attain his 
end, and Mile. Mendel consented to become his wife. 
The Empress of Austria appears to have been much 
moved by the story, and suggested the nomination 
_of the bride elect to the title of Baroness de 
| Wallersee, which thus equalized the rank of the 

Jiances, and enabled them to marry without difficul- 

ty. They live the most retired lite possible in their 
_ little chateau on Lake Stahnberg, where the Em- 

press of Austria is about to visit them. They say 

that the Duchess Louis of Bavaria never puts off 
, night or day the necklace of pearls, the clasp of 
' which she had riveted to her neck, and that in con- 

sequence of this peculiarity she is known all through 
| the country round by the name of the Fairy Perlina, 
from the ol. German tale of Magic Pearl. 


“ Are you 
Have none been 
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A drunken man walking along the street at night 

; with his head thrown hack, looking at the moon 

‘with sovereign contempt, was heard to exclaim: 

* You needu’t be so proud, Madame Moon. You are 
fall once a month, and I every night.” 


The declaration | 


Humors of the Day. 


SETTLING A SWELL. 

O’Neil W. Robinson was one of the best and bray- 
est of all that fougbt daring the late war. Six feet 
and an inch in his stockings; broad, full and mas- 
sive of frame; of perfect form; bronzed almost to an 
Indian hue from long exposure, he was @ man not to 
be passed by unobserved. He was @ graduate ot 
Bowdoin College, and a lawyer by profession. He 
entered the service a captain of the Fourth mounted 
Battery of Maine, and after long months of hard work 
and severe fighting, during which Banks and Sigel, 
and Burnside and Hooker learned to honor and prize 
bim, he was made Chief of Artillery with the rank 
of mejor, and took command of the artillery brigade 
of the Third army corps. it was shortly after this 
that he came home to old Oxford county on a far- 
lough. I methim at Watertord, while on my way to 
Conway, N. H., and had a pleasant chat with him; 
and by far the most } leasing thing he said to me was 
that he should meet me at C. 

I arrived at my journey’s end in safety, and at the 
Conway House [ found a nuisance—a nuisauce not 
only te myself, but to all the modest and sober-mind- 
ed s: j urners. “That pest was nothing more nor less 
thau a young lieutenant of artillery, dressed in an 
agvnizing uniform, with very bright buftons, and 
' with straps of gaudy embellishment, covering fully 
| half of either shoulder. They were the wost * stun- 
‘ing ” pair of shovlder-straps Il ever saw. He carried 
@ small gold-headed cane, and strutted awfully: He 
lovked down on common people, and only uffected 
the society ot the elaborately-dressed ladies. He 
talked big of war and battles, and told the ladies 
stories of bis valurous deeds and hair. breadth escaper, 

Two or three weeks had passed since the lieuten- 
ant’s arrival, and more than one good man had left 
in utter disgust. The popinvjay’s self sufficiency and 
arr. gance were really painfal. 

It was at noon, on a coul, rainy day, that Robinson 
arrived, having come over in a private team. He 
put up his horse, and ate bis dinner, and then came 
down to see me. [asked him in the course of con- 
versation if he had seen the lieutenant. No—he had 
not. I then gave him a little account of said indivic- 
ual, with a description of his person, 

‘I know him,” cried O’Neil. “ He’s @ sneak of 
Bancrott’s battery—on the sick list—never did a 
day’s duty in camp or on the fiel i.” ¥ 

Towards evening he walked to the hotel. O'Neil 
wore @ commun soldier’s blue overcuat—one he had 
taken to shed rain—a slouched bat that had seen 
service, and a pair of ponderous cavalry boots. He 
walked like an clephant, and seemed almost as 
powertul, As we approached the hotel the lieuten- 
ant stood upon the broad piazza, in company with a ° 
number of ladies,entirely tlankiug the main entrauce. 
Rvubiason in his off hand, swinging way ascended 
the steps, and started to push through the flanking 
party. The lieutenant looked at him in astonish- 

ment, taking him for a private suldier. 

‘Say, tellah! Get out o’ this! Haint you got 
any manners? Don’t ye know any better than to 
trespass on the compauy of vilicers and ladies? Get 
out! Go awound if you want to get into the hotel.’”’ 

O'Neil gave one look at the speaker ; then advanced 
and took him by the collar of his coat and by the 
seat of his pants, liited him as it he had been a child, 
carried him to an adjacent hitching-post and laid 
him carefully down in a puddle of water. This done, 
the battle scarred veteran went into the office and 
threw off his overcoat. He had just divested him- 
self of the wet garwent when the besmeared lieuten- 
ant, frantic aud frothing, rashed ia, 

‘* Where’s—where’s that con—’’ 

** Is it me, sir?” quietly asked O'Neil. 

** Eh?—Major Robinson!” 

“At your service, sir, for anything but ‘go 
awound.’ ” : 

‘The lieutenant cowered and shrank away from be- 
fore the storm and smoke-stained uniform of his 
chief; and on the next morniug be was miesing. He 
had hired a man to drive him to Nurth Cunway dur- 
ing the night; and those who had suffered in his 
presence saw him no more. 
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‘**VLL KEEP ’EM AWAKE.” 

Near Newark, N. J , lived a very pious family who 
had taken an orphan boy to raise, who, by the way, 
was rather underwitted. He had imbibed very strict 
views on religious matters, however, and once usked 
his adopted mother if she didn’t think it wrong tor 
the old farmers to come to church and then fall 
asleep, paying no better regard tv the service. She 
replied she did. Accordingly before going to church 
the next Sanday he filled his pockets with apples. 
One bald-headed old man, who invariably went to 
sleep during the sermon, particularly attracted his 
attention. Seeing him at last nodding and giving 
nasal evidence of being in the “ land of dreams,” he 
hauled cff, and took the astounded sleeper with an 
apple square on the top of his bald pate. The min- 
ister and aroused congregation at once turned around 
and gazed indignantly at tue boy, who merely said 
to the preacher, as he took anuther apple in his hand, 
with asober, hunest expression of countenance, “ You 
preach, I'll keep ’em awake.” 





Definitions from a new school-book: ‘ John, what 
is a bakery ?”—‘‘A place where they bake.”’—‘* What 
is a brewery?”—“A place where they brew.”— 
What's a gallery?”—“ Ti hi—a place where the re’ 
gals!” 
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